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FIRST VIEW OF SPITZBEKGEN—HOKN SUND TIND. 


IN SEARCH OF THE JEANNETTE. 


In August, 1879, the Arctic exploring steamer Jean- 
nette sailed from San Francisco on her ill-fated voyage 
toward the North Pole. Nothing was heard from her 
during 1880, and early in the spring of 1881 prepara- 
tions were made to send out a relief expedition. The 
United States steamer Alliance was selected for the pur- 
pose, her battery removed, six months’ supply of provi- 
sions stored, and an extra supply of coal taken on board. 
On the 17th of May she sailed from Norfolk, Va., under 
orders to cruise to the northward of Spitzbergen, 
and push her search for the missing explorers as thor- 
oughly as possible during the Arctic summer, The 
following narrative is furnished by a member of the 
expedition : 

We arrived at St. John’s, N. F., on the 24th of June, 
meeting there the party of Lieutenant Greely, U.S. A., 
bound for Lady Franklin Bay. Replenishing the coal 


supply, we sailed June 29th for Reykjavik, Iceland, On 
the 8th of July the lofty snow-capped mountains were 
sighted, and the next day the Alliance steamed into 
Faxa Fiord, the first American man-of-war to visit 
this remarkable island. At the north side of the en- 
trance stands Snaefell Yokel, an extinct volcano, rising 
a perfect cone 4600 feet above the sea; in summer 
covered by a dazzling layer of snow and ice to within a 
few hundred feet of the base, where it spreads out like 
a silver fringe over the dark rocks. For pure air and 
atmospheric effects, Iceland in summer is unsurpassed. 
The evening we arrived at Reykjavik (Smoking Har- 
bor) was warm and clear, and as the sun, in its 
almost horizontal course, passed behind Snaefell Yokel, 
we witnessed a sunset of great beauty. The light clouds 
and distant mountains became blazing gold, while the 
nearer were dark purple with violet-colored mists float- 
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ing in the valleys, the white cone towering above all, 
with deep blue sky as a background. 

Landing the next day, Sunday, at the long, narrow 
pier, extending from the black beach of volcanic stones 
and pebbles, we entered the town, founded more than 
one thousand years ago, and now the capital of Iceland. 
On the main thoroughfare, on their way to the Lutheran 
Church, we saw many women, who, if not handsome, 
had the finest of complexions, light hair, and pink 
cheeks. All wore the sober-colored Icelandic costume, 
with the national flat cap (hufa). Some of them had 
gay-colored shawls thrown carelessly over their heads. 

The Icelandic women have preserved the national 
characteristics of their dress for many hundred years. 
That, for ordinary wear, consists of plain, dark, woolen 
material, the waist made somewhat like a vest. From 
a flat cap, worn a little to one side, hangs a black silk 
tassel, reaching to the shoulder, bound in the middle 
by a metal band. The full dress is more elaborate, 
the neck-band, sleeves and front, down to the waist, 
being ornamented with leaves and filigree work in gold 
and silver, with a broad belt of metal plates hinged to- 
gether, frosted and engraved, and having pendent orna- 
ments very much resembling those worn in America to- 
day. The “‘Faldr” (head-dress), made of stiff white 
muslin, high and projecting in front, ‘with a white veil 
depending from the back and reaching the ground, com- 
pletes the costume of an Icelandic lady attired for high 
social occasions. The men in the eleventh century 
wore a tunic, white leggings bound with lacing to the 
knee and metal belt with ornaments. To-day the far- 
mers wear a homespun cloth, not unlike butternut, and 
the towns-people the ordinary European dress. 

Walking through the streets, where no carriage has 
ever passed, one is impressed with the tidy appearance 








of the houses, and the street com- 
missioners. of almostany American 
city might consult with advantage 
the authorities of Reykjavik. With 
the exception of a few recently- 
constructed houses, the dwellings 
and warehouses are wooden struc- 
tures and have a peculiar flat 
appearance from the’ absence of 
lintels or any projecting surfaces, 
The interiors are comfortable, 
cleanly and as well ordered as 
any American farmer could de- 
sire. Much of the business of the 
place is carried on by Danish mer- 
chants, who in winter return to 
Denmark. In. summer the ponu- 
lation is stated to be about two 
thousand. 

The Goyernor’s house is an an- 
tiquated structure of wood, and 
opposite to it, fronting a large 
square, stands the Parliament 
House, the finest building in Ice- 
land. It is of quite modern con- 
struction, built of rough-cut gran- 
ite, two stories high. Standing 
immediately in front is a statue of 
Thorvaldsen, the Icelandic sculp- 
tor. The Parliament, or “ Alt- 
hing,’? which meets at Reykjavik 
once every two years, continues in 
session six weeks. It is composed 
of thirty members elected in Ice- 
land, who hold. office six years, 
and six appointed by the King of 
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THE ICELANDIC ‘‘ HUFA,’’ OR CAP. 


Denmark, who hold over, if, from any cause, the 
Parliament is dissolved. The thirty elect. six of their 
number to serve with the Danish members, forming an 
Upper House. In 1874, when the new: charter was 
granted by Denmark, the Icelanders protested against 
this, among other of its provisions, as being no advance 
toward their much-desired independence, as all legisla- 
tion may be prevented by the absence of the Danish 
members, two-thirds being required to form a quorum. 
Tax collectors are appointed to fifteen districts, and 
meet the farmers at certain designated places. Each 
district is governed by a petty judge. The Icelandic 
Government has no representation in Denmark, which 
pays into the Icelandic Treasury the sum of $20,000 per 
annum, which is, as we were informed, only a small in- 
terest on the amount seized by Denmark, when, after 
. annexation, through their zeal for the spiritual welfare 
of the Icelanders, they demolished all the monasteries 
on the island, carried off the spoils and converted the 
people to the Lutheran faith. The church shown on the 
left of the illustration, and which dates back to the 
ninth century, is built of stone and stucco, and contains 
nothing remarkable in its dark, gloomy interior, except 
a baptismal font presented by the sculptor Thorvaldsen, 
who is said to have been born at sea, but who claimed 
Iceland as his native place. The font isa square obelisk, 
showing in front a representation of the baptism of 
Jesus ; on the right, Jesus blessing little children ; on 
the left, Virgin Mary and child, and on the back a group 
of angels. The inscription reads : 


Opus noc RoM# FECIT, 
ET : 
ISLANDLZ TERRZ SIBI GENTILICIA. ¢ 


PIETATIS CAUSA DONAVIT. 
ALBERTUS THORVALDSEN, 
ANNO MDCCCXXVIL. 


Among the most interesting objects in the museum, 
which contains a curious collection of ancient armor and 
weapons, is a figure of the Virgin Mary and child, 
carved in wood in the year 1300. It is artistically exe- 
cuted and will bear comparison with similar works of a 
much later date. An expedition to the nearest hot 


spring, a shallow stream flowing over a pebbly bed, with 
jets of hot water and steam issuing from it, demon- 
strated that the temperature ranged from 180° to 190° 
Fahr. Where fuel is so scarce, Nature has bountifully 
provided a public laundry, and here, on Saturdays—the 
Icelandic wash-day—maids and matrons of the town 
may be seen utilizing it for that purpose. As it is ata 
distance from the town, they take with them coffee and 
eggs, which they cook in the hotter jets. Salmon, once 
so plentiful, are now caught only in streams protected 
by law and leased or sold to individuals, The Laxa 


. River, a snow-water torrent, about five miles out of 


town, is owned by Mr. Thomsen, a Danish merchant, 
who gave us a pass to fish in the preserve. A number 
of fine salmon were taken, and trout were plentiful. 
The market is supplied by means of weirs or boxes 
placed in the middle of small cascades, up which the 
fish jump in ascending the stream. Innumerable tor- 
rents of this character cross the roads and trails and 
serve to vary the monotony of treeless plains of broken 
lava and barren mountains. The farm-Rouses (Bae) 
differ materially from those of the town, being built of 
lava blocks, with a turf covering for the roof, secured by 
flat stones to prevent displacement during the violent 
winter storms. A bfe is about twelve feet in width 
by twenty in length, but the larger ones comprise sev- 
eral of these buildings joined together, then including 
out-houses for the storage of cattle, fodder, fuel and pro- 
duce. The low entrance at the gable extends through 
the length of the building, terminating at the kitchen, 
where a raised hearth, about three feet high, supplies 
all the artificial heat. The chimney, simply .a hole 
through the roof, allows part of the smoke to escape and 
admits a few rays of light to that end of the building. 
Alongside the fireplace the unfortunate chickens roost 
and the store of peat and the few culinary utensils oc- 
cupy the.remainder of the limited space. On either side 
of the passage-way there are generally two rooms, one 
side being used for storage purposes, the other for sleep- 
ing apartments. These rooms have a bed or bunk on 
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each side, raised.about two feet above the hard ground 
floor, each bunk accommodating several persons. A 
hole cut through the wall, opposite the only window and 
stopped by a plug, is intended for ventilation, but they 
told us that it is seldom used, the great desideratum 
being heat at the smallest expenditure of fuel. What 


these huts must be when the drifting snow compels the 
occupants to close all the openings, and the stifling 
smoke, such smoke as only peat can make, combines 





palings along the roadside undergoing the drying process. 
Every portion of the cod is utilized ; the liver yields oil, 
the head, boiled to a jelly, affords food, and the hard 
bones are used as fuel by the poorer classes. 

Another industry peculiar to Iceland is the prepara- 
tion of eider-down. The eider duck frequents the low 
islands of the harbors in the spring, and builds its nest 
in the hollows formed by the hummocks. We visited 
the largest eider farm, on an island of about two square 





HAMMERFES8T IN MAY 


with the odors of live stock and dried fish, may better 
be imagined than experienced. Turf, the only fuel, is 
dug in all parts of the surrounding lowlands, some- 
times from the surface, but often from a depth of ten 
or twelve feet, evidenced by the deep pits along the road- 
side. 

To guide the traveler in winter, when the deep snow 
obliterates all traces of the road, there are placed along 
the roadside piles of stones, from eight to ten feet in 
height. Although.the temperature is not remarkably 
low, the weather in winter is stormy and disagreeable. 
The winter of 1880 and 1881 was the coldest that had 
been experienced in twenty years. Reykjavik harbor 
was then frozen for a short time. The official record of 
temperature, recorded hourly, shows that the mean 
temperature (day and night) for the year ending May 
31, 1881, was 36.7° Fahrenheit. The mean for Janu- 
ary, 20.849, and for July, 57.20°. That winter the sea 
between the north coast and Grinsea Island, fifteen 
miles distant, was frozen. No grain grows in Iceland, 
and fir trees imported from Norway do not attain a 
height of more than three feet. It is stated that at one 
time grain was produced, but the soil now freezes to so 
great a depth that it does not thaw sufficiently during 
the short summer. The soil of the flat lands is broken 
up into small hummocks (caused by the frost) in groups 
and regular rows. The short grass growing along the 
banks of the streams affords pasture for sheep and 
ponies. Wool to the amount of 1,250,000 pounds was 
exported last year. The sheepare not sheared in the or- 
dinary manner, the wool being pulled off by the hand- 


ful, leaving a coat of coarse hair-like wool remaining. - 


It is not a painful operation, for the wool, if allowed to 
remain until warm weather, would drop off. The Ice- 
landic ponies resemble the Shetland, but are heavier 
bodied. They are exported in large numbers to Scot- 
land and Denmark. 

The codfish banks to the south and east of the island, 
which were known to the ancient Britons, still afford 
employment to a large majority of the inhabitants of 
the coast. Last year five and a-half million fish were ex- 
ported to Europe. The fish heads, which are used for home 
consumption, may be seen hanging in festoons on the 


miles in extent, opposite Reykjavik, where a keeper has 
a good-sized house. The ducks are not fed, and occa- 
sion no more trouble than is necessary to collect the 
down. They are protected by law, and the penalty for 
shooting one is seventy-five dollars, at least that is the 
amount a Danish officer had to pay not long since. The 
nest is built with an under layer of sea-weed and small 
sticks, lined with down plucked from the breast of the 
female. The first nest is robbed of its down, when the 











THE CROW’S-NEST. 
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bird again plucks herself and re-lines the nest ; 
if this be also taken the drake supplies down 
for a third, which, if similarly treated, appears 
to exhaust the patience of both, for they then 
seek another breeding place. The down is 
dressed by placing it upon strings of rawhide 
stretched in parallel rows, about an inch 
apart, upon a square wooden frame, and rub- 
bing it with a wooden instrument resembling 
a semi-circular chopping-knife. .This opera- 
tion is repeated several times, until all foreign 
substances are removed, the down falling into 
a trough as it passes between the strings. In 
color it is a grayish-brown, similar to that of the 
duck. The drake is white, with a triangular 
breastplate of greenish-black feathers. When 
pure, which it rarely is after exportation, the 
down is the softest and most elastic of sub- 
stances, and so light that two pounds suffice 
to fill a bed-spread of several inches in thick- 
ness. The cost in Iceland is about $3.00 a 
pound. The eider duck is about the size of the 
mallard, and the eggs, which are very pal- 
atable, a trifle larger than those of the do- 
mestic species. 

With a population of only 70,000, Iceland 
is 5000 square miles larger than Ireland. The 
educational facilities are much better than 
would be expected, considering geographical 
position and other circumstances. From a 
free school, where the elementary branches are 
taught, the student may enter a European 
college, and since early in the eleventh century 
schools have existed in various parts of the 
island. The two hundred churches give an 
average of one for three hundred and fifty of 
population, At various parts of the island 
five newspapers are published, two of them, 
the Pjodolfur (Nation’s Will) and the Isaford 
(poetical name for Iceland) at Reykjavik. The 
editor of the latter, who speaks English flu- 
ently, gave us much valuable information in 
regard ‘to the history of the island. The first 
printing press was imported early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the first book was printed in 1531, by John 
Mathiesson. 

On the 15th of July the voyage was continued along 
the south and east coasts of Iceland, passing rugged 
mountains and glaciers, the ice-cold torrents pouring 
from the ravines, influencing to a perceptible degree the 
temperature of the water ten miles at sea. 

At Reykjavik, although it was daylight during the 
twenty-four hours, the sun had set for a short time at 
midnight, but as we crossed the Arctic Circle and sighted 
the iron-bound coast of Norway the midnight dusk grad- 
ually grew shorter, until when we arrived at Hammer- 
fest, July 24, the sun set for the last time; the rest of 
the summer was a long, long day. 

The mountains of the’ Norwegian coast are rugged 
and bare, except a growth of moss on the foot-hills. 
They rise to a height of from 1500 to 3000 feet, even in 
summer mottled by patches of snow. The scenery is 
impressive, but the lack of verdure makes it of rather a 
dreary character. Although the northernmost city in 
the world, the harbor of Hammerfest (N. lat. 70° 40’) 
never freezes, owing to the proximity of the Gulf Stream 
and rapid tides ; still the temperature in winter falls 
below zero, and heavy snow-storms prevail, almost bury- 
ing the town; while from about December 15th till 
January 15th there is only twilight between the hours 
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of 11 A. M. and 1 P.M. The winter of 1880-81 was 
exceedingly severe, with a very low temperature, and 
although the snow was not as deep as usual, it still 
blocked the streets in May, and in July it filled the 
ravines back of the town, in one place forming a snow- 
bridge over a mountain torrent, which came foaming 
from beneath it in a series of cascades. 

The town is on a mountain side, with streets at con- 
siderable incline, and the houses, built of wood, present 
a marked contrast with the tidy appearance of those of 
Reykjavik. 

Weekly communication by steamer is had (in summer) 


. with the southern ports and with Vardo on the north, 


while the hotel enjoys then the patronage of a few tour- 
ists who come, presumably, to witness the midnight sun 
and view North Cape, seventy miles to the northward, 
the northernmost point of Europe, A telegraph line to 
London and intermediate points links it with civiliza- 
tion. We employed here an ice-pilot, and had made and 
erected on the fore-top-gallant cross-trees a crow’s-nest. 
It is built up of staves, like a barrel, with straight sides, 
or,.perhaps, more resembling an inverted churn, six feet 
in height, and is used by all Arctic cruisers to protect 
the lookout on his airy perch. 

Laplanders visit Hammerfest in summer to trade. 
Quite a number of: both men and women waddled about 
the town without any apparent object. Samoyens from 
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RESPECTABLE LAPS. 


the northern coast of Siberia were there also, but only 
a few get so far south. Fortunately the illustrations do 
not make manifest that which might shock the senses 
of the fastidious, for they are in appearance the filthiest 
people to be found, not even excepting the Esquimaux. 

For vessels bound for the Polar Seas, Hammerfest is 
the last inhabited stopping-place, for on neither Bear 
Island, Spitzbergen nor Franz Josef Land are there any 
human beings. Nearly all the famous Arctic explorers 
searching for the Northeast Passage and the route to 
the Pole, have made their final preparations here, and 
many well-known walrus hunters, who lend their aid to 
geographical science, sail from here yearly. 

With a population of about 2000, engaged principally 
in fishing, where the sun does not appear above the ho- 
rizon in midwinter, and industries are at a standstill for 
four or five months in the year, it is not surprising that 
a large percentage of the people are in needy circum- 
stances. The scanty earnings of summer are exhausted 
long before the breaking up of the northern ice renders 
it possible for these hardy hunters and fishermen to re- 
sume their occupation of privation and danger, and it 
often becomes necessary for the merchants, a few of 
whom own all the fishing-vessels, to contribute to the 
support of their employés to prevent actual starvation. 

It is not an unusual occurrence for families to be left 
destitute by the loss of the vessels and their crews. This 
summer three walrus hunters passed through ‘‘ Matots- 
chkin Schar,’’ a narrow strait which divides Nova Zem- 
bla, where they were beset, and had not returned or been 
heard from when we icft, on the 16th of September. 
The poverty of their equipment makes it- very doubtful 
if they survive through the winter. The story of ship- 


wreck and life lost may be repeated almost every 
year. In 1872, Mattilas, an aged and widely- 
known hunter and voyager, who had sailed his 
forty-ton sloop in Spitzbergen waters for forty- 
two summers, was beset late in September on the 
northern coast of Spitzbergen. He and a com- 
panion endeavored to struggle through the dark- 
ness and storm of the succeeding eight months 
with no better protection than was afforded by 
two boats from their abandoned craft, turned 
bottom upward upon the beach and covered with 
skins and sails. Their bodies were found the fol- 
lowing spring by Nordenskjold, who had win- 
tered near them. Five other vessels were crushed 
by the ice at the same time and place, seventeen 
of their crew traveling ninety miles over the ice 
to Cape Thorsden, in Ice Fiord, where they also 
perished from scurvy, a deadlier enemy than the 
cold. 
After leaving Hammerfest, July 29, the Arcti 
cruise proper commenced with the sight of Bear 
Island (N. lat. 74° 30’), girded by closely-packed, 
heavy ice for a distance of five miles, and stretch- 
ing away east and west as far as the eye could 
reach, with a large iceberg on the eastern horizon. 
After steaming in through the loose floe it was 
found impossible to make a landing, which was 
contemplated, in order to find the tide mark left 
there by Baron Nordenskjold in 1864. After 
lying off that night another attempt was made, 
when it was found that a great change had taken 
place in the position of the ice during that short 
time, for while it still clung tenaciously to the 
island and was unbroken to the eastward, much 
open water and leads were seen to the westward. 
As was experienced later, in fact during the entire 
cruise near the ice, these apparently unaccounta- 
ble changes in the position and movement of the ice floe 
and of the pack itself were continually occurring. 
Moved by a current or by pressure exerted, perhaps, a 
hundred miles away, we would find open water one day 
and the next an impenetrable barrier. 

Bear Island is about ten miles in length and half that 
in breadth, and consists of two high mountains and a 
level plateau about two hundred feet above the sea level. 
The most notable feature is Mount Misery, an immense 
mass of rust-colored rock, rising with a perpendicular 
face fifteen hundred feet. It was discovered by Ba- 
rentz on the 9th of June, 1596, during his third and 
fatal voyage in search of a northeast passage to India. 
The narrative of Barentz’ voyage, by Gerrit De Veer, 
relates that— 


‘On the 12th of June we saw a white beare, which wee 
rowed after with our boates thinking to caste a roape about 


,her necke ; but when wee were neare her, shee was so 


great that we durst not doe it, but rowed backe again to our 
shippe to fetch more men and our armes, and so made her 
againe with muskets, hargabushes, halberts, and hatchets, 
John Cornellyson’s men comeing also with their boate to 
helpe us. And, so beeing well furnished of men and wea- 
pons, wee rowed with both our boates unto the beare, 
and fought with her while foure glasses (two hours) were 
runne out, for our weapons could doe her little hurt ; and 
amongst the rest of the blowes that wee gave her, one of 
our men stroke her into the backe. with an axe, which 
stucke fast in her backe, and -yet she swomme away with 
it ; but wee rowed after her and at last cut her head in 
sunder with an axe, wherewith she died ; and then wee 
brought her into John Cornellyson’s-shippe, where wee 
fleased her, and found her skinne to bee twelve foote long ; 
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which done, wec cate some of her flesh, but wee brookt. it 
not well. This island wee called Beare Island.”’ 


It was re-discovered in 1603 by Stephen Bennet in the 
Godspeed and named Cheeric Island in honor of Sir | 
Francis Cheerie, by whom the expedition had been fitted 
out. 

Ice-bound, swept by Arctic storms, and shrouded in 
darkness half the year, it would hardly be supposed 
that men could be found willing to live there during the 
winter. Still, from early in the seventeenth century, 
attempts were made by the Muscovy 
Company and others to establish a wal- 
rus and seal-hunting station, both ani- 
mals then being abundant there. Some 
of the adventurers succeeded in living 
through the winter, but almost every 
alternate year proved disastrous, and 
the last colony of seven men, sent out 
by a Hammerfest merchant in 1822, 
perished from scurvy. The island is 
now deserted by every living thing, 
except the migratory sea bird. 

In winter the ice barrier extends 
from Bear Island west to the Island of 
Jan Mayen (N. lat. 70° 50’), where it 
joins the Greenland pack, which ex- 
tends. southwest and envelopes the 
northern coast of Iceland. To the east- 
ward of Bear Island it curves toward 
the southern point of Nova Zembla. All 
north of this line is then a frozen sea, 
an immense ice-pack, which remains 
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intact untilearly summer. This year the line encroached 
farther than usual to the southward, a Norwegian fish- 
ing vessel, the Forsog, having encountered it in N. lat. 
72° on the 22d of June, only about 120 miles north 
of the coast of Norway and about that distance south 
of Bear Island. As this island is out of the influence 
of the Gulf Stream, which tempers the coast of Norway, 
it is seldom free from ice, and landing there is always 
dangerous, if not impossible. As further efforts to effect 
a landing would have been useless, a westerly course 
was taken along the edge of the ice, and Bear Island 
in its lonely grandeur faded in the mist. 

The next day a white whale spouted close to the ship, 
the only one that we saw during the voyage, though 
they abounded in these waters not many years ago. 

On the 2d day of August we had our first view of 
Spitzbergen, the high glistening white peaks of Horn 
Sund Tind. There are three of them, one much higher 
and more sharply defined ‘than the others, situated on 
Horn Sound (N. lat. 77°). They are rarely seen on ac- 
count of the fog and mist usually overhanging them, 
but on this clear day they stood out in bold relief against 
the deep blue sky, and, though seventy miles away, they 
appeared to be not half that distance. . 

In all parts of Spitzbergen and on the Greenland 
coast, when the atmosphere happens to be clear, it is 
indescribably transparent, and the deceptive appearance 
of distant objects may be accounted for by the sharp 

A LAPLANDER. contrast between the dark rocks, the dazzling snow and 





260 THE HEART AN OCEAN. 





tne deep blue of the sky. It is related that a renowned 
Danish seaman who was sent out by Frederick II of 
Denmark to search for the lost colonies of Greenland, 
after much trouble with the ice, at last sighted the coast 
and sailed directly toward it, but after continuing his 
course for many hours in open water, with a strong 
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favorable wind, and not seeming to get any nearer, his 
superstitious fears were aroused and he turned about 
and returned precipitately to Denmark, reporting that 
it was ‘impossible to approach the land, as there were 
loadstone rocks thereabouts which held his ship fast.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] GrorGE H. Jackson, 
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THE HEART AN OCEAN. 


Sane Germany’s gifted poet 
In the fishermaid’s listening ear, 

And touching a chord responsive, « 
‘‘Mein Hertz gleicht ganz dem Meere.” 


’T was a truth that the singer uttered : 
The heart has its ebb-and flow ; 

Has, ocean-like, storm and breakers 
And a treacherous undertow. 


It hath flood-tides of joy and of anguish 
Which silently come and go, 

And the years of our life are numbered 
By their steady and rhythmical flow. 


To its depths loves wise and foolish 
Are drawn with resistless might, 
And argosies pleasure-laden 
Are lost to our mortal sight. 


Oh, many a full-sailed promise, 
Full many a white-winged hope, 

Finds a grave ’mid its tremulous breakers, 
*Spite of augur or horoscope. 


It has depths that are never fathomed 
Of sorrow and woe and pain, 

And from the abyss a yearning, 
Like the moan of the sea’s refrain— 


That mournful plea of old ocean 
When the winter winds cover the main, 
And brings to the light its treasures— 
Goes out from those depths in vain. 


But there are tranquil moments 

When the peace that comes from above 
Pervades both heart and ocean, 

Like the spirit of tenderest love ; 


When the bright stars of Hope and of Mercy 
Look down with their softening rays, 

And the soul feels a rapture of pleasure, 
An earnest of happier days ; 


When “Peace! be still!’ hath been uttered 
By Him who ruleth well, 
And the Peace that passeth knowledge 
Comes in the heart,to dwell. — 
THos. TRESILIAN. 





HOW ORBWEAVING SPIDERS MAKE THEIR WEBS. 


Few natural objects are more familiar than the cob- in their studies of insect architecture ; nevertheless, it 
web. Yet there are few familiar objects less accurately may be worth while to give in these pages for ordinary 
known. The variety of spider-webs presented in an or- observers and lovers of nature some hints concerning 
dinary walk through the fields is great, and the differ- the actual form of at least the most common species of 
ences are marked ; but, to most people, the wheel-shaped orbweavers’ webs. 
snare of the orbweaver is the form that occurs at the The orbweaver is popularly known as the “ garden,” 
mention of a spider-web. ‘¢ meadow ”’ or ‘‘ geometric spider,”’ and her snare is 

usually spoken of among naturalists as a ‘‘ geometric 
web.”’ As one looks at an example hung as in Fig. 1 
upon a wild grape vine, he sees it is composed of two 
series of lines, the first straight lines radiating from 
a common point, the second a spiral line crossing the 
first in concentric circles ; the whole is hung by the 
radii to an irregular frame of spinning-work. To 
begin where the spider begins, at the frame or foun- 
dation lines, we shall observe that these are made in 
two ways. First, the spider crawls along the objects 
over or upon which she purposes to spin her snare, 
drawing after her a line which, at various points, she 
fastens to the surface in this wise: The four spin- 
ning mammals which are grouped in a little rosette 
at the end of the abdomen have a large number of 
minute hollow tubes upon their tips, out of which 
issues the liquid silk from which all spinning-work is 
spun. These four spinnerets and all their hundreds 
of tubes are movable at the will of the spider. When 
they are held closely together, the numerous threads 
emitted by them blend into one and instantly harden. 
When they are held apart, on the contrary, various 
threads are formed. As the spider runs along she 
stops here and there, expands her spinning organs, 
and, at the same time, thrusts them downward and 
touches the surface. The clustered threads thus issued 
stick to the surface and at once harden. Then the 
spider closes the spinnerets, lifts them, moves on, and 
the continuous threads dragged behind her again 
converge into one thread, as shown at Fig 2. An 
ordinary pocket lens, if applied to one of the little 
white dots which mark the points of adhesion, will 
easily resolve it into its various parts and show the 
above construction. In this way the orbweaver pro- 
ceeds, with more or less variation, until she has de- 


Fic. 1.—WEB OF THE ‘‘ GARDEN SPIDER.” 


One might make a large and in- 
teresting collection of adaptations 
of the spider and her net in mod- 
ern decorative art, especially for 
jewelry, table-ware and wall-pa- 
per, and in all of these tne orb- 
weaver would be found the sole 
representative of her order. Many 
of these mimic spiders, as well as 
their snares, are fearfully and won- 
derfully made when judged by 
the araneologist’s eye. Out of a 
goodly number of such which the 
writer has seen he remembers but 
one that approached accuracy in 
details of construction. It is doubt- 
less vain to hope that artists will 
do more than catcli general effects . Fie. 2.—THE SPINNER SPINNING. 
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Fig. 3.—THE FOUNDATION LINES. 


scribed the irregular polygon which forms the frame- 
work of her web. 

At other times, the foundation lines are laid, in part, 
at least, by means of the aéronautic habit described in 
the article on ‘‘ Ballooning Spiders,’? in Our Conti- 
NENT, Vol. II, No.4. A reference to the diagram at 
Fig. 3 will show one of the modes by which a founda- 
tion is thus obtained, and from this the general plan of 
construction will be understood ; the details will vary 
somewhat with the local peculiarities of the site. We 
suppose that an orbweaver in the act of web-making has 
stopped at s upon astem of the plant P. Turning her 
abdomen toward the course of the wind, she issues a line 
aa, that floats outward until it entangles at « upon the 
upright stem, G. This fact is at once perceived, and 
after pulling the line taut, the spider, ss, ventures 
over it, as at b b, dragging behind her a thread which 
unites with and strengthens the original line. This may 
be repeated several times, until, at last, the prime foun- 
dation line ¢ c.is formed. From some point of this line, 
as d, the animal makes an attachment and drops down, 
paying out her thread as she goes, until she reaches the 
ground or touches the first object directly underneath her. 
If the air is quite still and the spider large, this line will 
be nearly perpendicular, as at d—dd. It will vary more 
or less from the perpendicular according to the. spider’s 
weight and the wind’s force. 

This vertical line, d—dd, is lashed to the grass, foli- 
age or other object, and then is reascended to a point, 0, 
where an attachment is made and a new line begun. 
This is held out in one of the hind feet quite free from 
d—dd as the ascent is continued. The new free line 
(the dotted line, o dc e,) is thus carried up dd and along 
ec to the point e, where it is fastened after having been 
drawn taut. This last act pulls out the line dd until o 
reaches the point 00; there is then completed the tvi- 








angle ed 00, within which the spi- 
der at once proceeds to spin her 
orb. 

How is this done? Without stop- 
ping to weary the reader with me- 
chanical details it may be said that 
the radii are first placed in a man- 
ner quite like that just described. 
From near the central point of the 
line ed (Fig. 3) a diameter is 
dropped, on which a point is taken, 
usually a little above the centre. 
Here a new line is attached, carried 
up, fastened, and drawn taut, as 
was the dotted line o d e, and forms 
a radius. One after another, alter- 
nately above, below and at the 
sides, the remaining radii are put 
in to the number of 18, 20, 30, 
even 60. The usual number with 











our common orbweavers is be- 
tween 20 and 40. 

While the radii are being made 
the spider occasionally stops at the 
centre to stay their ends by minute 
cross-lines, which finally form a 
small meshed circle or “hub” 
around the centre. Just outside of 
this hub are spun across the radii 
several spiral lines known as the 
‘*notched zone.’? Beyond this is 
an open space, the “free zone,’’ in 
which there are no spirals, and then 
follows the ‘‘ spiral space”’ in which 

the concentric circles are 

spun. The peculiar struc- 
ture of the spirals of the 
notched zone is accurately 
shown at Fig. 4, greatly 
enlarged, and the rela- 
tions of the hub, notched 
zone, free zone and spirals 
are shown at Fig. 5, which 
represents a half-section 
ofa web. The orb is here 
divided into three parts, 
the Central Space, CS, 
the Spiral Space, SS, and 
the Foundation Space, 
FS. The Central Space is 
subdivided into the Hub, H, the Notched Zone, NZ, 
and the Free Zone, FZ. The next cut, Fig. 6, which 
is drawn one- 
half natural 
size, shows the 
central part of 
an orb-web, as 
it appears in na- 
ture.. The read- 
er may. there 
trace the meshed 
\ hub, the notched 
zone, the free 
zone and the 
spiral space, and 
observe wherein 

a spider’s web 

differs from the 

ordinary repre- 
sentation thereof. 





Fig. 4.—NOTCHED SPIRALS. 





Fic. 5.—8UBbIVISIONS OF ORBWEB. 
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Fic. 6.—CENTRE OF ORBWEB. 


The spider’s ingenious industry is well shown in the 
spinning of the spirals‘ First of all, she begins at the 
margin of the free zone, and, working outward, makes 
from six to ten wide concentrics (the “‘ spiral founda- 
tion ’’), which ‘‘ stake out ’’ the space within which the 
real spirals are to be woven. Then, beginning at the 
outer margin and working inward, she spins in the 
spirals, using the spiral foundations -as -a-platform: or 
ladder by which to pass from radius to radius. These, 
as they are spun, are covered with a viscid secretion, 
which gathers in minute beads along the lines. -All the 
other threads and parts of the web are without beads, 
which cover the entire 
spiral space. Under the 








as beautiful objects, not 
unlike pearls strung 
upon a cord. The num- 
‘ber of these viscid glo- 
bules is very great ; by 
counting under a glass 
those contained in one 
segment of a web of 
Epeira vulgaris I esti- 
mated the number in 
the whole web to be 
140,800. It has been 
a question how these 
beads are formed, but I 
believe that they gather 
naturally under the rapid twisting motion given the 
line by the spider’s foot. I have succeeded in producing 
nearly similar effects by rapidly twisting a cord dipped 
in mucilage. 

The value of the snare as an instrument of prey de- 
pends upon the viscid beads, which meet upon the 
wings, limbs and downy pubescence upon the bodies of 
insects that strike the web, and thus fatally entangle 
them. (See Fig. 8.) 

When the snare is completed the cunning architect 
takes her place at the hub, head downward and legs 
outstretched. Under the feet are gathered the ends of 
the various radii, and as these organs are clothed with 
numerous delicate and sensitive hairs, the slightest vi- 





Fic. 7.—VISCID BEADS ON THE 


SPIRALS. 


microscope they. show. 


bration in any part a the web i is instantly communi- 
cated to the spider) . { : ‘housewife, she 
has every gre of Pore + funder her 
thumb.”” An ; ; 


fectly ' 
struggles of an penneety ‘insect dt 
transformation in this figure. , the very 
ideal of animated , towakd pat d dashes 
out from her spinnerets a cloud Mca silken fila- 


; caused by 
uees @ wonderful 


Fic. 8.—1NSECT ENTANGLED IN BEADED SPIRALS. 


ments, which entangles its limbs and wings. The in- 
sect is then seized, rapidly revolved, the swathing pro- 
cess all the while continuing, until the unhappy creature 


Fic, 9.—SPIDER SWATHING A FLY. 


is wrapped up like an Egyptian mummy. (See Fig. 9.) 
It is then carried to the hub, and when the juices are 
quite sucked the'tiry shell is cut away and cast out. 
Should a second victim strike the web while Madame 
Arachne is engaged at her déjewner, she will leave her 
table, secure the new-comer, and truss it up (Fig. 10) 
like a choice canvassed ham hung in the larder for fu- 
ture supplies. 

Some idea of the destruction wrought in the insect 








‘BY THE. RIVER. 
















































Fic. 10.—FOR FUTURE USE. 











world by this cunningly-devised snare may be had from 
the following facts : I have counted nearly 250 insects, 
small And great, hanging entangled in one orb-web. In 
one net, in Fairmount Park, I counted thirty-eight mos- 
quitoes ; in another, hung under a bridge at Asbury 
Park, and out of reach, there must have been two or 
three times as many. Green-head flies by the legion 
have been seen in the webs that fairly enlace the boat- 
houses at Atlantic City and Cape May. The very small 
spiders prey upon microscopic insects, like gnats, and 















































devour myriads. A glance at the fields, bushes and 
trees on a dewy morning in September will reveal an 
innumerable multitude of webs spread over the land- 
scape, all occupied by spiders of various ages, sizes and 
families, and all busy destroying the insect pests of 
man. Really, the spider is a universal philanthropist ! 
She labors unceasingly to check the increase of a horde 
of tiny insect enemies which else would banish the hu- 
man species from many parts of the earth. Nor does 
she make reprisals'of any sort for all this service. She 
never attacks fields, harvests, vineyards and orchards, 
like beetles, grasshoppers and various other insects in 
the perfect and larval state ; she never forages upon the 
goodies in ladies’ kitchens and pantries, like roaches 
and ants ; she does not torment and afflict by cutting, 
piercing, sawing and pumping, by buzzing, humming 
and blowing, like the horrible mosquito and house-fly, 
to say nothing of other less desirable denizens of the en- 
tomological kingdom, An occasional (and doubtful) 
‘‘spider bite”? one does hear of at rare intervals; a 
harmless “‘ cobweb” here and there in a cranny or cor- 
ner of our houses—that is all that'can be charged 
against her. Yet this useful creature is despised, ab- 
horred, persecuted and slain with a zest that is hardly 
shown against any other creature, except the snake ! 
What stupid ingrates men are at times ! 


Henry C. McCook. 









WE wert to walk by the river, 
And the sun was dim in the west ; 

In a mist of sorrow the world was clad, 

For my heart was full and my heart was sad 
With a love that was unconfessed ; 

And mournful the murmur the foliage had, 
By the winds of summer oppressed. 





























She was near, so near I could touch her hand, 
And the boisterous winds, at play, 
To my lips leaped up with a fragrant strand 
Of her silk-soft hair that had slipped its band, 
Yet she seemed to be far away ; 
And dismal the shadows that fell on the land, 
. In the track of the vanishing day. 


























She had plucked a spray of the clustered grace, 
A branch of the locust bloom ; 

But the milk-white flowers against her face, 

And their faint, sweet odor recalled a trace 
Of a vision of death and doom ; 

And down where the waters were falling apace . 
Rose the plaint of a bird in the gloom. 





























We were stayed at last by the restless beat 
Of the billows that sadly rolled , 
And they broke in sobs as they kissed the feet 
Of the listless lover they came to greet ; 
And they begged that he might be bold, 
Till, moved to the tale by their sympathy sweet— 
Oh, the btory of love that he told! 


























We sat at rest by the river, 
And the sun was low in the west ; 
In a golden glory the world was clad, 
For my heart was free and my heart was glad, 

















BY THE RIVER. 


With its longing at last confessed ; 
And tender the murmur the foliage had, 
By the winds of summer caressed. 


She was close, so close there was hardly room 
For our passionate hearts to play ; 

And the milk-white spray of the locust bloom, 

It was crushed and crumpled to rich perfume, 
As content on her breast it lay ; 

Oh, bliss of the blossoms that welcomed their doom 
And that died ‘in so royal a way ! 


From a bird that swung on a branch o’erhead 
Fell a strain that was low and sweet ; 
And the waves rolled up where the wavelets led, 
And they sang for joy that the gloom was fled 
From the lover they came to greet. 
‘*His head on the mountains of heaven,’’ they said, 
‘* And the valleys of bliss at his feet.”’ 


We came in peace from the river ; 
And the sun was lost in the west ; 
And.the night was come with its star-lit skies ; 
But the mist was gone that had dimmed my eyes, 
And my heart was at last at rest : 
Yet why was it burdened with sorrow and sighs 
Till my love to my love was confessed ? 


But the heights of passion, oh, who shall scan? 
And its mysteries who shall prove? 
Or shall raise the curtain that hides its plan, 
As it lifts to blessing or sinks to ban, - 
Save the angels in heayen above ? 
For strange is the passionate heart of a man, 
And strange is the passion of love. 
Oh, sweet is the passion of love! 
: Homer GREENE. 

















THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT. 


THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT. 


NUMBER XVIII. 


IT was indeed a full year for Jill before Bessie received 
the promised invitation. Not merely full as to its com- 
plement of days, but full of new cares, interests and ac- 
tivities. It is needless to say it was also a happy year. 
Building a house for a home is a healthful experience, a 
liberal education to one who can give personal attention 
to it; who has some knowledge of plans with enough 
imagination to have a fair conception of what they will 
be when executed ; who is content to receive a reason- 
able return for a given outlay, not anxious to get the 
best end of every bargain, nor over-fearful of being 
cheated ; who cares more for home comfort than for a 
fine display, and whose soul is never vexed by the com- 
ments of Mrs. Grundy, nor tormented by the decrees of 
fashion. 

The question was raised, whether the house should 
be built by contract or by ‘‘ddy’s work.’’? The worldly- 
wise friends advised the former. Otherwise they 
affirmed the cost of the house would exceed the ap- 
propriation by fifty, if not a hundred, per cent., since 
it would be for the interest of both architect and- builders 
to make the house as costly and the job as long as pos- 
sible. And, while it was doubtless true that ‘‘day- 
work” is likely to be better than ‘‘ job-work,” still, if 
the plans and specifications are clearly drawn and the 
contract made as strong as the pains and penalties of 
the law can make it, the contractor may be compelled 
to keep his agreement and furnish ‘‘ first-class’? work. 

Jill’s father settled this point at once. ‘It is true,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that the plans and specifications should be 
clearly drawn, that you may see the end from the begin- 


ning, and it will be well to carefully estimate the cost, 
lest, having begun to build, you should be unable to 
finish. But I am neither willing to hold any man 
to an agreement, however legal it may be, that re- 
quires him to give me more than I have paid for, 
nor that requires me to pay him more than a fair 
value for his work and material. You cannot avoid 
doing one or the other of these two things in con- 
tracting such work as your house, for it is impossible 
to estimate its cost with perfect accuracy, and no speci- 
fications, however binding, can draw a well-defined line 
between ‘first’ and ‘second ’-class work. A general 
contract may be the least of a choice of evils in some 
cases ; it is not so in yours. If you know just what 
you want, the right mode of securing it is to hire honest, 
competent workmen.and pay them righteous wages. If, 
before the work is completed, you find the cost has been 
underestimated, stop when your money is spent. It 
may be mortifying and inconvenient to live in an un- 
finished house ; it is far more so to be burdened with 
debt or an uneasy conscience. There is another thing 
to be remembered : We hear loud lamentations over the 
dearth of skillful, trusty laborers. There is no way of 
promoting intelligent, productive industry—which is the 
basis of all prosperity—but by employing artisans in 
such a way that the personal skill and fidelity of each 
one shall have their legitimate reward. The contract 
system, as usually practiced, acts precisely in an vppo- 
site direction. Your house must be built ‘by the day,’ 
Jill, or I shall recall my gift.”” That question was set- 
tled. The good and wise man had previously —_—* 
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as peremptorily an early query relating to the plans. 
When it was known that a new house was to be built, 
several architects, with more conceit than self-respect, 
proposed to offer plans ‘‘in open competition ’’—not to 
be paid for unless accepted—concerning which Jill had 
asked her father’s advice, 

‘‘ What should you think of a physi¢ian,’’ said he, 
‘who, on hearing that you were ill, should hasten to 
present himself with a prescription and a bottle of 
medicine, begging you to read the one, test the other, 
and, if they made a favorable impression, give him the 
job of curing you? There are such who call themselves 
physicians ; other people call them quacks, and there is 
one place for their gratuitous offerings—the fire. I shall 
burn any plans that are presented in this way. Choose 
your architect at the outset, and give him all possible 
aid in carrying out your wishes, but do not employ one of 
those who must charge a double price for their actual 
work in order to‘work for nothing half the time, In 
any other business such a practice would be condemned 
at once.”’ j 

‘* Isn’t it the same thing as offering samples of goods ?”” 

‘* No, it is offering the goods themselves—the top of 
the barrel at that.” 

Of course this did not apply to the contributions that 
were prompted by personal friendship, of which Jill, as 
we have seen, received her full share, none of them, ex- 
cepting the one-story plan, proving in the least tempting. 

As the race of competent, industrious mechanics is 
not yet extinct, whatever the croakers may say, such 
were found to build the house, which was well closed in 
before winter. The walls and roof were completed and 
the plastering dried while the windows could be left open 
without danger of freezing, a most important thing, be- 
cause although mortar may be kept from freezing by 
artificial heat, the moisture it contains, unless expelled 
from the house will greatly retard the ‘ seasoning ”’ of 
the frame and the walls of the building. After it has 
all been blown out of the windows, if the house is kept 
warm and dry the fine wood-finishing will ‘‘ keep its 
place” best if put up in winter rather than in summer. 
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THE SECOND FLOOR OF THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT. 





For the most carefully seasoned and kiln-dried lumber 
will absorb moisture so rapidly in the hot, steaming 
days of June and in the damp dog-day weather that no 
joiner’s skill can prevent cracks from appearing when the 
dry furnace heat has drawn the moisture from its pores. 
~ One year is a reasonable length of time for building a 
common dwelling-house. Twelve months from the day 
the workmen appeared to dig the foundation trenches 
the last pile of builder’s rubbish was taken away and 
the new, clean, bright, naked, empty house stood ready 
for the first load of furniture. If the social and domes- 
tic tastes of Jack and Jill have been even slightly indi- 
cated, it is unnecessary to say that this first load did not 
consist of the brightest and best products of the most 
fashionable manufacturers. Aunt Melville had sent a 
few ornaments and two or three elegant trifles in the way 
of furniture, a chair or two in which no one could sit 
without danger of mutual broken limbs, and a table that, 
like many another frail beauty, might enjoy being sup- 
ported but could never bear any heavier burden than a 
card-basket, and was liable to be upset by the vigorous 
use of dust-brush or broom. ‘They will help to fur- 
nish your rooms,” said the generous aunt, ‘ and will 
give a certain style that cannot be attained with furni- 
ture that is simply usefiil.”’ 

The ornaments that were ornamental and nothing 
more Jill accepted gratefully. The furniture that must 
be protected to preserve its beauty, and generally 
avoided lest it should be broken, she returned, begging 
her aunt to give it to some one having a larger house. 

On one of those perfect days that are so rare, even in 
June, Bessie appeared in all the glory of the lilies. To 
Jill’s surprise, her first remark dfter the customary effu- 
sive greeting was, ‘‘ How lovely it is to have a home of 
your own. I shouldn’t care if it was made of slabs and 
shaped like a wigwam. Of course, -this house is exqui- 
site. I knew it would be, but it is ten times as large as 
I should want. It will be so much work to take care 
of it.” 

‘“*T don’t expect to take care of it alone.’’ 
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‘*T know you don’t, but I should want to take care of 
my own house, if I had one, every bit. of it. Oh, you 
needn’t look so amazed. I know what I am saying. I 
have learned to cook, and dust, and sweep, and ‘kindle 
fires, and polish silver, and—and black stoves !”’ 


No wonder Jill was dumb while Bessie went on at a 


breathless rate. 

‘* And do you know, Jill dear, I wouldn’t take this 
house if you would give it to me. There! I woulda 
thousand times rather haye a little bit of a cottage, Part 
large enough for—for two people, and 
just as cosy and simple as it could be. Then iad 
I could learn to paint and decorate—D’ve learned a little 
already—and embroider and such things, and slowly, 
very slowly, you know, I would fill the house with pretty 


things that would belong to it and be a part of it, and 


a part of me, too, because I made them.”’ 

‘‘ Wouldn’t it be much cheaper and better to hire some 
skillful artist to do these things ?”’ said Jill, taking re- 
fuge in matter-of-fact. 

‘‘If Thired any one of course it would be an artist, 
but our homes are not dear to us because they are 
beautiful, it is. beeause they are ours, because we have 
worked for them and in them until they are a part of 
ourselves. I love artistic things as well as I ever did, 
but there are some things that are ten thousand times 
lovelier.”’ 

Before Jill had recovered from her astonishment at 
Bessie’s transformed sentiments or imagined their cause, 
who should drive up but Aunt Jerusha. She and Bessie 
had never met before, but the mysterious laws of affinity, 
that pay: no regard to outward circumstances or expec- 
tations, brought them at once into the warmest sympa- 
thy. Jill had provided extremely pretty china for her 
table, and for Bessie’s sake had brought out certain rare 
It was contrary 


pieces not intended for every-day use. 
to her rule to make any difference between ‘‘ every-day ”’ 
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and ‘‘company days.’ ‘ Nothing is too good for Jack,”’ 
was the basis of her The one exception was 
china. But Bessie was absolutely indifferent to the 


_frail and costly pottery. She was intent on learning do- 


mestic wisdom from Aunt Jerusha; and insisted upon 
writing in her note-book the recipes for everything she 
ate and recording the rules for carrying on whatever 
household niatters chanced to be mentioned, from wax- 
ing floors to canning tomatoes. Jack strove to enliven 
the conversation by throwing in elaborate remarks upon 


it- the true sphere of women, the uncertainty of matrimo- 


nial ventures and the deceitfulness of mankind in gene- 


“ral. _ Jill meanwhile preserved her equanimity upon all 


points relating to her house. She admitted the force of 
Aunt Jerusha’s rg that a portion of the long serv- 
ing-table in the kitchen should be moveable and a docr 
made from kitchen to china-closet, to be kept locked, as 
a rule, but available in an emergency, when one or 
both servants were sick or discharged ; she appreciated 
her advice to form the habit of washing the silver and 
fine glasses with her own hands. before leaving the 
table ; she was able to repeat her favorite recipes 
correctly ; she carved gracefully, as a lady ought, and 
gave due attention to her guests. Beyond these duties 
she was in a state of bewilderment, What had hap- 
pened to Bessie, and what new mischief Jack was in- 
cubating were puzzles she could neither solve nor 
dismiss. 

By one of those coincidences, not half as rare as they 
seem, at four o’clock the same day Aunt and Uncle 
Melville appeared upon the scene. They were spending 
a short time at a summer hotel in the vicinity, and Jill 
persuaded them to stay for tea, sending their carriage 
back for Cousin George and his wife, who were at the 
same place. She also invited her father and mother to 
improve the opportunity to make a small family gather- 
ing. ‘“‘I suppose you know Jim is coming over this 
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evening,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Don’t you think he had better 
bring Uncle Harry along ?”’ 

“*T didn’t know Jim was coming, but he is always 
welcome, and Uncle Harry, too. . Your father and 
mother, of course, if they are able to come out this 
evening.”’ 

““Oh, they are coming, anyway,’’ Jack began and 
stopped suddenly. ‘That is, I mean, certainly they 
will be delighted, if you send for them.”’ 

Jill was more puzzled than ever, but they all came. 

‘Now, you will please consider yourselves a ‘ board 
of visitors,’ ’’ said she, as they sat at the table after tea, 
‘‘ authorized to inspect this institution and report your 
impressions.’ 

‘* Remembering that Jill is the warden and I am the 
prisoner,’ said Jack, 

‘But you must conduct us to the cells,’’ said her 
father, rising, ‘‘ and tell us what to admire.”’ 

Jill accordingly began at the beginning. She showed 
them the light vestibule, with a closet at one side for 
umbrellas and overshoes, and a seat at the other; the 
central hall that would be used as a common reception- 
room, and, on such occasions as the present, would be- 
come a part of one large apartment—the entire first 
floor of the main house ; the staircase with the stained- 
glass windows climbing the side; the toilet-room from 
the garden entrance and the elevator reaching from the 
basement to the attic. She showed them the family 
suite of rooms ; her own in the southeast corner, with 
the dressing-room and adjoining chamber toward the 
west, and Jack’s room over the front hall, with the large 
guest-room above the dining-room. She urged them to 


count the closets and notice their ample size ; referred 
with pride to the servants’ rooms, and explained how 
there was space in the roof for two chambers and a bil- 
liard-room, if they should ever want them. 





IN THE KEEPING-ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET. 





Then they returned to the drawing-room to make their 
reports. 

‘*Tt’s too large,”’ said Bessie. 

‘* Tt isn’t small enough,”’ said Jim. 

‘* The third floor is not the proper place for a billiard- 
table,’’ remarked Uncle Melville, sententiously. ‘‘It is 
too remote for such a social pastime ; too difficult of ac- 
cess; too—too—er—”’ 

“The house looks smaller than it is,’’ said Aunt Mel- 
ville, ‘‘which I consider a serious defect. It ought to 
look larger ;.it should have a tower, and the front door 
should be toward the street.”’ 

“*Your chambers are excellent,’’ said Uncle Harry. 
‘*The personality of human beings should be respected. 
The chief object of home is to give to each individual a 
chance for unfettered development. Every soul is a 
genius at times—always, in sleep—and feels the neces- 
sity of isolation. I commend the family suite.’’ 

** A nobby house,”’ said Cousin George. 

**T like our own better,’’ said his wife, sotto voce, which 
was a worthy sentiment and should have been openly 
expressed. Fondness for our own is the chief of do- 
mestic virtues. 

**Ts it paid for ?’’ inquired Jack’s father. 
Jack replied : 

“It is; and the house that I built is sold to the most 
stylish people you ever saw. They paid me more than 
this cost, but I wouldn’t swap with them for a thousand 
dollars to boot.” 

“No; neither would they chiidin with us for two 
thousand. be 

Just as the clock struck nine the door-hell rang and 
the rector and his wife were announced. Before Jill 
could realize what was taking place she found herself 
an amazed and helpless spectator in her own house, for 
Jim and Bessie stood side by side under the curtains. 


To which 
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leading to the library, and the rector was reading the 
solemn marriage service. By way of calming her ex- 
citement Jack found a chance to whisper to Jill, 

‘They have been six months.”’’ 

‘* You unnatural husband ! Why didn’t you tell me ?”’ 

‘* Didn’t know it myself till this afternoon.”’ 

There was no time for further explanations, for the 
good rector was saying : “‘I am sure you will agree with 
me that building and cherishing a consecrated home is 
the noblest work we can do on earth. From such acts 
spring all public and private excellence, all patriotic vir- 
tues, all noble charities and philanthropies, all worthy 
service of God and man. Whether high or low, rich or 
poor, in all times and in all places, domestic life, in its 
purity and strength, is the safeguard of individuals and 
the bulwark of nations. And when, in after years, 


‘contains. 


other solemn sacraments shall be performed beneath 
this roof, may it still be found a sacred temple of peace 
and love !” 

Bessie and Jim kept house in two-chambers until a 
cottage of four rooms, with an attic and wood-shed, was 
finished, which happened before cold weather. Her 
wedding present from Jack was an express wagon full 
of obsolete household utensils. She had learned to make 
the fire in the kitchen, and nothing was more acceptable 
than such a load of dry kindling wood. 

The house that Jill built cost ten thousand dollars. 
Jim’s cost less than one thousand. Bessie declares 
that the smaller the house the greater the happiness it 
She may be right, but Jill denies it, and it is 
never safe to draw general conclusions from special 


cases. E. C. GARDNER. 
[THE END.] 


MY PANSY. 


MopDEsTLY shy, keeping near Mother earth, 
Close to the soil that gave to her birth, 
Sweetly upturns the fair little face 

Of my’ pansy. 


Never a tear, nor ever a frown 
Takes from her cheek its exquisite down— 
Ah! what is so cheerful in all the world wide 


As my pansy ? 


Modesty, constancy, beauty and grace, 

Happiness, tenderness glow in the face 

And dwell in the heart and the soul 
Of my pansy. 


Oh, is there in life no one who can be 
So pure and so perfect, so true unto me, 
So lovely, so trustful, so happy of heart 


As my pansy? 


W. N. HInmAN, 

















CHAPTER XV. 
‘*FOR THE GLORY OF GOD.” 

‘¢¢ For the glory of God—for the glory of God ’—I de- 
clare, Captain, I don’t know. I thought of it when you 
first brought me that will, but, as there wasn’t any op- 
position—that is, no caveat filed, though there was con- 
siderable talk of one—I didn’t give it much attention. 
Since that, I’ve kind of thought it a settled matter—not 
exactly res adjudicata, you know, but a question not likely 
to come up again, till now this new claim of the heirs 
that Gilman is pushing, and I’ve had my mind turned 
to it again, and I declare, Captain, I’m more’n half 
afraid on’t.’’ 

The speaker sat in the library at Sturmhold beside a 
table on which were numerous papers, while on the 
other side sat Merwyn Hargrove, his face flushed and 
his brows knitted close above angry, impatient eyes. It 
was at night, and a shaded lamp left the two men half 
in shadow, while the papers, inkstand and the stubby 
hand of the lawyer, who held a quill pen with the back 
of it downward while he spoke, were in the circle of 
white light about its base. Just beside it, too, stood a 
silver waiter, on which was a decanter, a small pitcher, 
a sugar-bowl and spoons. A glass, half full of liquor, 
stood at the speaker’s right hand, while an empty one 
stood at Hargrove’s elbow. The clock upor the mantel 
struck a soft, mellow chime as the speaker paused. Each 
of the listeners counted stroke by stroke, mentally won- 
dering what would be the result. It was eleven o’clock, 
and they had been there since seven. Neither thought 
so long a time had passed. It was the conclusion of an 
important consultation. The man who had spoken was 
Mr. Matthew Bartlemy, the legal adviser of Merwyn 
Hargrove in Carolina. Mr. Bartlemy had been the attor- 
ney of Colonel Eighmie, and his devoted friend as well, 
and had naturally been entrusted with Captain Har- 
grove’s affairs for that reason, if for no other. 

But there were not lacking other reasons why one 
charged with delicate and important duties should 
seek the aid of Matthew Bartlemy. He was one of 
the men who had come up from the lower ranks of 
Southern life to the highest pinnacle in his profession. 
The fact that one of this class rises at all is evidence 
of his unusual power. Even at the North, the capacity 
to come up through superincumbent social grades with- 
out the aid of money or friends is not regarded lightly. 
The man who achieves success from nothingness is 
apt to look back upon his past with a peculiar compla- 
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cency, and boast, directly or indirectly, of being a self- 
made man. He may be wrong to feel so. It is a 
matter of grave doubt whether a good brain is not 
often hampered with the accidents of wealth and po- 
sition rather than given any advantage thereby. It isa 
question whether the paucity of opportunity which 
poverty brings does not favor that intensity, concentra- 
tion and self-reliance on which, in the main, success de- 
pends. Many a plant would have grown rugged and 
strong on the bleak mountain side that, prisoned in a 
hot-house, is dwarfed and weakened until it falls a victim 
to hordes of parasites who could not have pierced its 
bark in its wild estate. So many a man, who would 
have grown strong and grand in wholesome poverty and 
risen out of obscurity into eminence under the ceaseless 
sting of dire necessity, fades into insignificance under 
the influence of wealth, opportunity and the lack of an 
unrelenting need. 

But if such a career at the North be regarded as 
creditable, what shall be said of it under the social con- 
ditions of the South of that day? That such instances 
were not infrequent speaks volumes for the strength and 
vigor of that unconsidered class who constitute the ma- 
jority of the Southern whites—the ‘‘ common liver,” 
‘* crapper ”’ or “‘ poor white ”’ class, 

From this class, unesteemed and, in many respects, 
undesirable, has been constantly repaired that vital 
waste which slavery produced in the ruling or aristo- 
cratic class. By a principle of selection not less certain 
than the survival of the fittest among the lower forms 
of life, there rose out of this neglected, ignorant and 
ofttimes degraded class, year by year, the strongest, 
bravest and toughest—the best and the worst—into the 
ranks of the ruling class, to take the places of tho:e 
whom luxury, leisure and vice had weakened and de- 
stroyed. From this source came the new blood that 
kept the old families up to the level of ability their - 
names implied. Solitude, nature and poverty were the 
inheritance of such. The pine trees crooned their cradle 
songs. Rocks and rivers were their playground and 
academia. 'They were so near to nature that they had 
almost the toughness of the savage. Their needs were 
as simple as the slave’s. The woods and waters fur- 
nished half their subsistence without labor. They looked 
forward to be to-morrow as they were yesterday. For 
their children they asked no more than they had them- 
selves. The public school was so rare as to be a curi- 
osity and so poor as hardly to merit the name. If 
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knowledge came to such it was by accident, or as 
a reward for a perseverance that of itself guaran- 
teed success. This life strengthened, however, and 
toughened its best specimens, while the inferior ones 
shriveled and rotted. Strong-willed, thick-skinned, 
tough-fibred men came out of this class and conquered 
places in the aristocracy. They mated with its daugh- 
ters. They won its estates by industry sometimes, not 
unfrequently by fraud. They won their way by over- 
matching in brain and power those that boasted of 
hereditary gifts, and took their places in the caste they 
had conquered. It was by this means that new fami- 


lies grew and old ones were kept alive at the South. It_ 


is for this reason that the individuals who stand at the 
head of Southern affairs, who dominate its political life, 
are very rarely the blue-bloods which the sycophants of 
the North conceive them to be. One needs only to run 
through the list of Southern statesmen, present or past, 
to discover the fact that their marvelous strength, indi- 
viduality and energy, is due, not to their old families and 
aristocratic descent, but to the nameless herd whose very 
memory is spurned by the leader whom the same hard- 
ships have toughened for conflict, Therefore it is that 
the Northern man is apt to boast of having overcome 
poverty, while the Southern man extols the wealth and 
social rank of his kindred, it hardly matters how re- 
mote. The Northern man who rises exults in his victory. 
The Southern man is often humiliated by the memory 
of really humble origin. Indeed, it is rare to find at the 
South a strong man who is, on both sides of his family, 
two removes from that peculiar substratum which is the 
really distinctive feature of Southern life, and on the 
elevation of which the future of the South must depend. 
What called itself aristocracy was a pleasant thing. It 
had its uses in the past, no doubt. Indeed, it has a use 
in the present—it is the dead trunk, smitten by the fiery 
bolt, but yet erect, about which the living vine of the 
scorned and unconsidered lower class will cling and 
climb. 

The ancient aristocracy will serve as the mould in 
which the manhood of the South will in a measure be 
shaped, but it is in the undertow that its strength, its 
enterprise and its destiny must be sought. From this 
class, even in the past, have come its best and strongest. 
Jackson, whose birth is still a mystery, against whom 
stands yet the record of the hostel that he left without 
paying his bill, came out of this class. A President of 
questionable parentage, who learned the rudiments after 
his marriage ; a Senator whose first shoes were worn 
when, according to tradition, he fiddled at his mother’s 
first marriage ; governors and judges and generals by 
the score, whose names are accounted of the proudest 
among the living and the dead, derived from this class, 
which they have too often made haste to disown and 
contemn, the strength that gave success. So, while 
the strongest of those below conquered their places in 
the rank above they were in turn overcome by the 
caste to which they aspired, which, as a condition of 
recognition and acceptance, demanded that the fact be 
forgotten. So the aristocracy preserved itself and yet 
renewed its strength by constant accessions from the 
ranks below. The gradations in society were preserved 
with a distinctness impossible at the North. The poor 
white remained poor. The aristocrat still boasted of 
his proud descent. They kept the pride of the great 
families alive, and the son whose sire was of humble 
origin flaunted his mother’s family crest. Even the 
bar-sinister was not always allowed. to interfere with 
the pride of descent, and instances are to be found 
of great men who have sunk the pride of self-achieve- 


ment to boast the unsanctioned kinship of a great 
name, 

Ah! do not sneer, good Puritan. The results of this 
social system are not lightly to be condemned. While 
the system which you deem incomparable has tended 
more and more to crush out individuality, to furnish a 
Procrustean bed for all, this has developed the reverse. 
Before you boast of material results you must remember 
that you have taken the choicest blood of the world to 
repair the waste of life your follies have entailed. Halt 
a million lives a year have brought fresh blood to inject 
into your veins. You have been the Canaan of the 
world’s hope—the highway of its aspiration. _Europe’s 
life, from the frozen ocean to the steaming sea, has 
mingled with your life, Good and bad have come alike. 
The evil have come to ravish as well as the good law- 
fully to enjoy. But all have brought strength and kindly 
nature has chastened the evil with her amenities, and 
developed the good with healthful antagonism and abun- 
dant reward. Babel has been builded at every four 
corners, Every churchyard is polyglotic. Who are 
you, and whence ? How many peoples mingle in your 
veins ? How many ancestral languages make up your 
speech ? You have wrought wonders on the face of the 
earth, Is all that you have done good ? Can you forecast 
a cloudless future ? You claim to be the perfection of the 
American idea—to be yourself American. Is it true? 

With the South how different have been the conditions! 
Her people are all the children of those who dwelt 
within her lines when the Revolution ended. The 
world has run past her borders. Her children have 
poured out of her limits, but none have returned, She 
has peopled her own West and flowed oyer into your 
Northwest. You have builded factories and cities and 
marts. She has grown men. She has given of her life 
by millions to make your life-blood richer. You have 
grown too rich to raise children ; her homes are swarm- 
ing with them. Our system may be better, but neither 
is bad. Perhaps the best may lie somewhere .between, 
At least, O, boastful Northman, remember this: what 
thou hast achieved has been with the world’s help. 
What the South has done she has done alone—because 
she willed to be alone, no doubt, but yet the fact re- 
mains. The world has not come into her life. The 
English stocks that settled on her eastern coast have 
filled her borders and overflowed them, too. There is 
little admixture. The immigrant has been excluded ; 
the African is afar off across the abyss of darkness, 
The one life has grown out of itself; the other has 
sucked the veins of the world. 

Mr. Matthew Bartlemy was of the stock of common 
livers. His father had been an overseer ; his grandfather 
a “‘ crapper ’’—good, honest people, as are the most of 
their class. They ate and drank with content, For 
them there was no morrow that gave promise of more 
than to-day, and little fear of any that should be worse. 
The place of the rich and favored was too high for them 
to aspire to, and below them was only the slave, who 
was separated from them a world-wide distance by his 
color. They were poor. They did not feel it deeply. 
Their people had always been poor. They expected 
nothing else for their children. They were poor but 
honest and—white. Of these two things they were 
justly proud, and of these alone. There was nothing 
else in their past, present or future, so far as they could 
foresee it, to justify pride. 

They were coarse, rough people; hardened by gene- 
rations of want.. They did not murmur. They were as 
well off as their neighbors. The pride and luxury of the 
rich did not gall-them. They were only poor folks; ex- 
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pected to be treated as such ; had no idea of being any- 
thing else, and had no quarrel with fate over what they 
deemed inevitable and irremediable. 

Some of these attributes the good people had trans- 


mitted to their descendant. He was neither sensitive 
nor retiring ; and he was ambitious. He could not see 
why others should have what he did not possess. He 
was not especially desirous of fame, but wealth, success, 
power, he coveted with an unquenchable desire. What- 
ever lay between him and these he early determined to 
overcome. He was not scrupulous. What others hesi- 
tated to do he performed with alacrity if it promoted 
the end he had inview. By stubborn persistence he 
gained an education. An old field school, the kindness 
of a clergyman to whom even the pittance he could pay 
was an object, and the place of a beneficiary at college, 
together with his indomitable energy and tireless appli- 
cation, put him on a level, in acquirement, with the 
most favored. He had brain. Everybody had learned 
that before he graduated. He was not brilliant, but he 
was solid. He did not know everything, but what he 
once learned he knew forever. What he needed to know 
he was sure to find out. For what he did not need he 
had no care. He chose the law; gave himself to his 
client ; was faithful, tireless, shrewd and hard. He had 
few intimates ; avoided politics ; served his profession 
and made it serve him. Before he had reached middle 
life he had the leading practice in his circuit, and was 
known and feared as an opponent even in the capital of 
the State. Now, in the fullness of his years, he stood 
at the head of his profession, the aspirations of his youth 
more than fulfilled—the lord of many a plantation, the 
owner of hundreds of slaves. He had steadily put aside 
the honors of his profession, and gathered only with 
untiring zealits material advantages. 

The habits of his life were so strong upon him that 
he still labored as assiduously as when spurred by ne- 
cessity. Colonel Eighmie had been his patron in his 
early days, and he never forgot a service rendered to 
himself. Merwyn Hargrove, thus commended to his at- 
tention, had further commended himself by being a very 
profitable client. Matthew Bartlemy had served him 
faithfully, and never dreamed of relaxing his watch 
over the interests that had been committed to his care. 
He would not have scrupled to demand half the estate 
for an emergent service, but, having undertaken that 
service, he would not for a thousand times that amount 
have failed in any duty attaching to the relation he had 
assumed. He gave to the affairs of every client not only 
reasonable care but the utmost diligence. As a man, he 
was not altogether admirable. As an agent, he was the 
perfection of vigilance, sagacity and fidelity. As Mat- 
thew Bartlemy, he was feared, hated, and sometimes 
loathed. As M. Bartlemy, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, he 
was trusted by his clients, feared by his opponents and 
envied by the entire bar of his state. 

“You don’t mean to say that you really have any 
doubt as to the validity of that will?’ said Hargrove, 
taking a paper between his thumb and finger and hold- 
ing it toward the lawyer. 

** Well, I don’t know. Gilman has been feeling round 
on this matter a right smart while, and now he has got 
all the collateral heirs to agree and is going to bring suit 
for them to the Fall Term. There ain’t any doubt 
about that. Now, Gilman isn’t the sort of a man that 


stakes on a play he don’t think has a fair chance of win-_ 


ning, and I may be allowed to say I am hardly the man 
he ’d try to bluff on a weak hand. Whatever else may 
be said of Matthew Bartlemy, it *s pretty well settled 
that he don’t scare easy.”’ 





The short, erect figure that sat opposite Merwyn Har- 
grove just moved as a low chuckle escaped his lips. The 
small gray eyes peered keenly over the gold-bowed 
glasses on his nose as he passed his hand over the round 
solid forehead that rose like a dome springing from the 
red face and gray, furzy brows below. The trim old 
man, whose head almost seemed to rest upon the mas- 
sive shoulders, so short and stout was the neck that up- 
held it, was the very embodiment of courage. Har- 
grove laughed, despite his evident vexation, at the grim 
humor of the old man’s allusion to his well-earned repu- 
tation. Bartlemy laid down his pen, emptied his glass, 
and, turning toward his auditor a little more squarely, 
raised a silver-headed cane that had rested against the 
arm of his chair, crossed his hands upon it, and, still 
sitting bolt upright, continued : 

‘* Now, Gilman thinks he can overthrow that will, 
but he isn’t sure about some things. If he ’d been-en- 
tirely sure he wouldn’t ever have come to me witha 
proposition of compromise. He would have brought 
suit and waited for me to go to him. He ain’t in any 
hurry. He knows you’re good ; but there’s something 
in the way. I know him so well that I can tell his state 
of mind almost as quick as he can himself. He thinks 
he sees his way through that will, Captain Hargrove. 
There ain’t any other way to his end. If that will is 
good the collateral heirs of George Eighmie have no 
more claim to his estate than the King of Timbuctoo— 
not a bit.”’ 

The old man stamped the floor with his cane, raised 
his glasses to his forehead and leaned forward with 
flushed face and burning eyes as he uttered this conclu- 
sion at which he had arrived. 

‘** But why ?”’ queried Hargrove. ‘‘ There is no doubt 
of its being George’s will, I suppose ?”’ 

**Not a bit,” said Bartlemy. ‘It has every ele- 
ment of a valid holographic will, which was duly as- 
certained when it was admitted to probate. Besides, 
that question cannot be raised by these heirs. Every 
one of them had due notice, and that question is de- 
cided.” 

‘* What, then, can be their ground of action ?” 

‘“‘That’s just what I set myself to find out. AsI 
said, I know Gilman. There’s just this difference be- 
tween him and me: he ain’t afraid of anything he can 
see, and I am not troubled about anything I can’t see. 
So I set out to find first what sort of a hole the damned 
rascal had found in that will to make him think he could 
drive a cart and oxen through it; and, in the second 
place, what there was behind it to secure him after he 
got through; and I’ve found out both, Captain Har- 


grove !” 
*©-You have ?”’ 
‘““T have. The hole he’s found in the wili—or thinks 


he’s found—is that piece of sentimental foolishness, ‘ for 
the glory of God.’ ”’ 

‘* What ?”’ inquired Hargrove in surprise. 

‘*¢* For the glory of God,’ sir, ‘for the glory of God ;’ 
that’s it. If ever Gilman or any one else gets past that 
will, that’s just where he ’ll drive through.”’ 

‘*T don’t see how that can affect it.” 

“That ’s just what the idiot thought who wrote it. 
Confound the fool, if he had just let me draw it, there ’d 
never been any such chance. Religion hasn’t any place 
in a will anyhow, and I shouldn’t have wasted any in 
that way.”’ : 

““T presume not,” said Hargrove, with a smile 
“though I: cannot see what harm George’s weak at- 
tempt at piety can do.”’ 


‘“‘ That ’s it—that’s just it. The man was a coward. 
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He hadn’t pluck enough to do what he wanted done 
himself, and so naturally distrusted you.”’ 

‘“*T do not see that,” said the other. 

‘** You don’t see it? Why, he had some sort of an un- 
derstanding with you, and so made you his-heir, with a 
secret trust that you should do some particular thing 
with his estate, didn’t he ?” 

‘“* Yes,’ responded Hargrove. ‘‘ He had talked with 
me very freely of what he wished done, and I had pro- 
mised him repeatedly that, if he left it to me, I would 
not take a cent of it for myself, but would—”’ 

“There, there,”’ interrupted Bartlemy, striking his 
cane on the floor and stamping so as effectually to drown 
the other’s words, ‘‘ haven’t I told youa hundred times 
that I don’t want to know anything about that? A 
secret trust ought to be kept secret, and especially must 
not be inferable from the terms of a bequest. Now, if 
he ’d been the kind of man you are, Captain, he ’d have 
trusted you without any doubt to do just as you had 
promised.”’ 

‘““Why, so he did, Mr. Bartlemy,’’ interposed Har- 
grove. 

“ Did, eh? Then what did he put in that confounded 
‘glory of God’ clause for ?”’ 

‘Why to remind me of my promise, I suppose,” said 
Hargrove. 

“ That’s it—that’s just it !°’ said Bartlemy, springing 
from his chair, and beginning to pace up and down the 
floor. ‘‘ He thought he must prick up your conscience by 
what he thought was a hint that you alone would under- 
stand. The infernal fool! That ’s always the way with 
a man that hasn’t pluck enough to get a lawyer to draw 
his will, but sneaks off alone and writes it himself, and 
leaves a court to find out whether it is legal or not.”’ 


‘“* Still,’ said Hargrove, ‘‘ I do not see how this hint, 
as you call it, can affect the validity of his will.’ 
“I don’t say it does,’’ retorted Bartlemy, “‘ but it 


may. It depends entirely on whether a court holds it 
to be a hint, and, if so, what kind of a hint they think 
it is.” 

“¢ Don’t almost all wills have a similar clause, ‘ In the 
name of God, Amen,’ or something of the sort ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes ; and if we can only make the court believe 
that this is a sort of amen clause, or a mere pious ejacu- 
lation, it will be all right. But that’s the trouble. 
Scholar as he was, George Eighmie wasn’t over-inclined 
to piety. He wasn’t so desperately given to religious 
exhortation and you weren’t so badly in need of it, es- 
pecially from him, that he would be very likely to send 
you a sermon in so short a will as that. Here, let me 
read it.”’ 

The old man caught the paper from Hargrove’s hand, 
thrust it down into the circle of light near the lamp, 
worked his eyebrows up and down with a quick twitch- 
ing movement that brought his eye-glasses down upon 
his nose, and read : 


‘**T give and bequeath all my real and personal property 
of which I may die seized and possessed, and all my ne- 
groes—”’ 

“That is all right,’ said the old man, gesticulating 
with the head of his cane in his left hand. ‘‘ He might 
have left out ‘real’ and ‘personal,’ but they do no 
harm; and, having used them, it was well enough to 
mention ‘ negroes’ particularly, too, for they are hardly 
one or the other—a sort of ‘chattel-real,’ the courts 
have sometimes called them.’’ Then he read on: 

—‘“‘to my half-brother, Captain Merwyn Hargrove,” 


‘“*If the fool had only stopped there I should not have 
been coming up here on any trumped-up story about 


seeing a New York docter, especially as I haven’t had 
any call for a doctor at home in sixty odd years. Now 
here ’s the trouble :’’ 


—‘‘to hold and use according to the dictates of his con- 
science and for the glory of God.’ 


“‘There it is, just as plain as black and white can 
make it, that he meant to constitute you his trustee and 
not his heir. At least it seems so to me, and I am 
afraid will appear so to the court.”’ 

‘¢ Well, what of it?” 

‘‘ What of it? Well, there is a good deal of it. In 
the first place, if that is admitted, the court will want to 
know what sort of a trust it was, and whether it was a 
lawful one or not.”’ 

‘*Hasn’t a man a right tc dispose of his property as 
he chooses ?”’ 

‘“* We sometimes say so, Captain, but it isn’t true— 
not by a great deal. Let us suppose now that this trust 
your brother hinted at was that you should use the pro- 
ceeds of his estate to build a school or a college, or any 
similar charity. Then it would be all right.” 

‘‘The purpose was certainly a charitable one,’’ said 
Hargrove. 

“Tut, tut! I don’t want to know what it was. Re- 
member that. But now let us suppose again that it was 
given to you in order that you might take care of that 
woman he called his wife and the children he had by 
her.”’ 

“* Well.” 

‘* Or suppose this was only part of it, and the rest was 
that you should free his slaves and use the estate to 
make them comfortable and help them make their own 
living.” 

‘*That would be a very reasonable supposition from 
what I have done,’’ said Merwyn with a meaning smile. 

“I’m afraid it would,’ rejoined Bartlemy, ‘‘and if 
the court should be of that notion I’m afraid the will 
would be in a bad way.”’ 

‘* How so ?”” 

** Well, you see, just a few months before George died 
the Legislature passed an act declaring that slaves 
should not be set. free by will. You see it was getting 
to be a common thing for a man to hold niggers as long 
as he lived, and get all he could out of them, and then, 
just at the last minute, set them free, without any pro- 
vision for their support or anything of the kind. This 
‘ free nigger ’ population, scattered all through the coun- 
try, is getting to be a dangerous element, corrupting the 
slaves, encouraging them to steal and run away, and 
really disturbing the peace of the state. Very often, 
too, is worked great injury to creditors. A man would 
perhaps get trusted on the strength of his slave pro- 
perty, set them all free, die, and leave his creditors to 
whistle for their money. Now, to cure this evil, the 
Legislature enacted that a slave should only be manu- 
mitted by leave of court and when the owner was not 
indebted to any considerable extent. Besides this, the 
owner was required to give bond for the negro’s good 
behavior, and to provide for his support and keep him 
off the county. . This didn’t quite meet the evil, and so 
they cut off testamentary manumission in express 
terms.”’ 

‘*But that is not this case, even according to your 
supposition. ”’ 

: “ Not exactly ; but you see I am afraid the principle 
of the law that don’t allow a man to do indirectly what 
he is forbidden to do directly may come in. If he could 
not set his niggers free by will, could he by will make 
you his agent to du it for him? Honestly, Captain, I 
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don’t believe he could. So, ifthe court should think it 
showed a trust, and should infer that it was this par- 
ticular kind of a trust, I’m of the notion that the collate- 
rals would recover.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,’? said Hargrove, rising and walking 
thoughtfully across the room, ‘‘and what about the 
woman ?”’ 

‘That ’s the very question I came here to ask you,” 
rejoined the lawyer. ‘‘I want to know all that is known 
about that woman Lida ; and I want to see every scrap 
of paper you ’ve got or can lay hands on that in any way 
relates to her. I’m satisfied that, in some way or other, 
she ’s the stumbling-block that is in Gilman’s way. It 
isn’t in the will, I’m sure; and after that’s past I 
can’t see anything but this woman and her children to 
make him shy. You see, if the will is set aside, the es- 


tate goes to the heirs-at-law, and the next question to be 
decided is—‘ Who are the right heirs of George Eigh- 
mie ’ ?”? 

NotEe.—The chronological sequence of legislation and decision 








upon the points embraced in this chapter it has not been attempt- 
ed to preserve. In most of the Slave States'a part of this legis- 
lation was of much earlier date than that given in the story, 


while the remainder was a few years later. In nearly all-of 
them, however, these laws were enacted. Indeed, they may be 
said to have grown unavoidably out of the necessities of the- in- 
stitution. To one accustomed to regard the slave as a man they 
seem harsh and cruel’; to one accustomed to regard him as prop- 
erty they appear only reasonable requirements to prevent fraud 
and avoid the growth of a population, of necessity dangerous to 
property, endowed with the power of locomotion and a natural 
inclination to escape from the restrictions of another’s will. 
Generally, the owner of slaves could manumit by will, if the will 
provided for the removal of the persons thus freed from the 
State. Even this was not, however, permitted in some States 
toward the last years of the existence of the institution. The 
condition that invalidated the will of George Eighmie is copied 
from a reported case in a Southern Supreme Court. It sounds 
queerly to unaccustomed ears, but is unquestionably good law 
under the conditions which slavery imposed. The increase of 
the free negro population being counted against public policy, 
and the slave himself not having any right to be considered, the 
eonclusion was logical and just. : 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





CHAPTER XXII. 

WHEN a man is dying, or just dead, it often seems, 
to those interested in the matter, that he is taken off 
prematurely ; that he leaves his life incompleted ; that 
his usefulness was not at an end; that he and those 
who were bound to him would have been the better had 
he survived. Death seems like a violence, a robbery, a 
wrong ; and all the more wrongful a robbery; because 
we are powerless to resist it or to punish it. The mother 
who mourns her infant, the lover who looks on the dead 
face of his mistress, the child who feels a dim horror at 
the unresponsive coldness of the hand whose every touch 
was love, the friend who sees the horizon of his own life 
darken and his pathway narrow at the grave of his 
friend—to these it seems that an injury has been in- 
flicted upon them, the traces of which no compensation 
can remove. 

And yet, as the mind moves forward through the suc- 
cession of moods and events that is called time, how 
speedily this wound of loss is healed! Not those who 
nurse their grief the longest are always the ones who 
Joved most generously and whole-heartedly. Often there 
is more love of self than love of the departed in those 
who refuse to be comforted. By-and-by, as we journey 
on along the road of mortal existence, meeting at every 
step fresh scenery and new thoughts and demands for 
action, and knowing that for us there is no retreating, 
no pausing even ; only, at most, a profitless glance back- 
ward at scenes and occurrences whose sole reality now 
is in the growth or decay which they have wrought in 
our own souls ; by-and-by we begin to discover that the 
(Copyright 1882 by Julian Hawthorne. All rights reserved.) Begun in Vol. I. No. 43. 
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dead have not been left behind ; that, in such measure 
as we truly loved them, in that measure are they with 
us still, walking hand in hand with us, or shining as 
guides of our forecasting thoughts, and strengthening 
our hearts in dreams and secret musings. Death, which 
seemed so arbitrary and reckless, is vindicated by our 
wiser and calmer judgment. The mortal life that seemed 
cut short, is seen to have lasted out its fitting span ; 
more years would have been more evil and less good, 
more weariness and less use. Suddenness is predicable 
only of material things ; in the processes and passions 
of the spirit there is at all times just proportion and 
equable movement. It is outside the domain of acci- - 
dents and violence. ‘ 

As regards Charles Grantley’s death, there was not, 
it may be surmised, any wide necessity to preach resig- 
nation. His acquaintances were not many ; his friends 
few indeed. To the majority even of those who knew 
him, his true name and antecedents were unknown. 
The mystery and ambiguity which had attached to him 
were scarcely likely to increase his popularity ; and 
probably the only thing that could have drawn any- 
thing like general attention to his end was the fact of 
its being a murder. But murders and robberies were 
not so rare in the London environs then as they are 
now ; at all events they excited less remark ; a high- 
wayman was still a difficulty to be reckoned with by 
belated travelers ; and, moreover, men’s minds had be- 
come more or less callous to the idea of bloodshed and 
violence, after so many years of wars and outrage. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Grantley’s funeral was but thinly at- 
tended, comprising few or none beyond the indispensa- 
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ble churchyard officials and the immediate personages 
of the present history. From the number of the latter, 
indeed, Sir Francis Bendibow must be subtracted. An- 
other funeral took place on the same day, in which he 
may be supposed to have felt an even greater interest ; 
and yet he was absent even from that. The fact is, the 
unfortunate baronet’s mind had received a shock which 
prevented him from clearly apprehending the full extent 
of the calamity which had caused it. The notion that 
he and his son were enjoying a holiday together, and 
were not to be disturbed, seemed the most inveterate 
of his delusions, as it had been his first. Possibly it 
was not so much positive mania in him as the uncon- 
trollable shrinking of his soul from the horror of the 
truth ; analogous to the instinct which makes us turn 
away our eyes from a too-revolting spectacle. Feeling 
that to confront and realize the facts would overturn 
his reason, he abandoned reason in the effort to preserve 
it. But all the while, in some remote recess of his mind, 
veiled even from himself, must have lurked the fatal 
knowledge which he strove to escape. It was there, like 
a relentless and patient enemy, lying in wait for him, 
and sure to spring forth and throttle him at last. Else 
wherefore was there that furtive gleam of terror in the 
baronet’s sunken and heavy-lidded eyes? Why did he 
sigh so deeply and so piteously ? What was the reason 
of those long fits of musings, during which his face 
worked so strangely, and his lips grew so white and 
dry? Why did he so anxiously shun the sound of 
whatever might imply the truth? No; if this were 
madness, it was the madness of concealment, not of 
ignorance. 

truly insane. 

Be that as it may, it became known that the late 
events had compelled Sir Francis to retire temporarily 
from society, and from the conduct of his business ; and 
much sympathy was expressed, on all sides, for the un- 
happy gentleman ; and grave speculations were indulged 
in as to the probable future of the Bank, in case his re- 
tirement should be prolonged. Not readily were to be 
found business aptitudes and experience comparable 
to his. Moreover, the times were hard, just at present ; 
and although the Bank’s credit was now, as at all times, 
unexceptionable, yet even the Bank was but a human 
institution, and all human institutions partake of human 
perishableness. It was impossible to be too prudent, 
when, as now, empires might change hands or vanish 
at any moment. Finance is not a matter of sentiment ; 
and though it is always agreeable to have business rela- 
tions with a man who is at once aristocratic and charm- 
ing, yet when the personage in question is represented 
only through his clerks, such considerations are in abey- 
ance. Thus it happened that a good many clients of the 
famous Bank of Bendibow Brothers withdrew their 
deposits and placed them elsewhere; and the world 
went on. 

Meanwhile the murderer of the old East Indian re- 
mained at large, the police being unable to form any 
trustworthy idea as to who or where he was. At the 
inquest, everybody who could be conceived to have any 
connection with the case (including the baker whe lent 
Miss Lockhart his wagon, and the ostler of the 
‘* Plough and Harrow”’ who entertained Mr. Thomas 
Bendibow on the last evening of his life) were strictly 
examined ; and though several of them proffered a 
vast deal of information, little or none of it had much 
to do with the matier to be elucidated. The last high- 
wayman who had been known to infest the vicinity in 
which the murder took place, had been captured and 
safely hanged some time before ; and this new aspirant 
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for the slip-knot evidently meant to prolong his career 
for a while longer. His present venture must have been 
a disappointment to him ; for it was shown that the de- 
ceased had not been robbed (doubtless on account of the 
unexpected arrival of succor); and, even had the suc- 
cor not arrived, no robbery worthy of the name could 
have taken place, inasmuch as the deceased hadi little 
or no money in his pockets; nothing, in fact, but a 
packet of old letters, which were of no interest to any- 
body, and to a highwayman least of all. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘‘ met his death at the hands of some 
person or persons unknown ;”’ and the world went on. 

But the seed of that flower of love that had been 
planted in the soil of Charles Grantley’s grave took root, 
and grew, and blossomed; and it bade fair to be as 
sweet and wholesome a flower as ever such seed pro- 
duced. Marion and Philip, looking into their future, 
could see nothing but brightness there, all the brighter 
by contrast with the tender shadow of sadness out of 
which they looked. Nothing but good, they believed, 
could come from a union begun at such a time, and with 
such a consecration. The influence of Grantley was 
with them, with almost the vividness, at times, of a 
spiritual presence ; and they insensibly spoke and acted — 
on a higher and purer plane than they would have done 
had he not lived and died. If his mourners were few, 
few men have been more. tenderly mourned ; and to 
Marion especially was his memory dear and reverend, 
by reason of the cloud that had overhung so large a 
portion of his life. That cloud, to her apprehension, 
had now become all illuminated with heavenly gold ; 
and she felt as little need to confirm her faith by an 
examination of the packet left in her care, as to ask 
Philip for proof of her love for him. Marion was en- 
thusiastic and imperious in her faiths even more than in 
her scepticisms. But, indeed, her whole nature was, for 
the time, sweetened, subdued, and yet ardently devel- 
oped. The strangeness and harshness which had occa- 
sionally characterized her in the past, was now no longer 
noticeable ; her moods were equal, her heart happy and 
active. It seemed as if nothing could obscure her se- 
renity ; and yet a woman in her condition is peculiarly 
liable to tragic or chilling accidents. The delicate and 
sensitive petals of the soul, expanding thus freely to the 
unaccustomed air, are never so susceptible as now to 
blight and injury, albeit it is from one source only that 
the harm can come. Let the lover walk heedfully at 
this period of his career, nor even grasp his treasure too 
firmly, lest unawares it vanish from his hand, or be 
transformed into something hostile. 

The reading of Mr. Grantley’s will was, for. various 
reasons, postponed until about a week after his funeral. 
Merton Fillmore, who had charge of it, had sent a com- 
munication to the Marquise Desmoines to be present on 
the occasion ; but she, after some delay, finally let it be 
known that she declined the invitation, observing that 
she had but the slightest acquaintance with the gentle- 
man who called himself Grant, or Grantley, and that it 
was impossible to suppose that she could have any inte- 
rest in the disposition of his property from which it 
may be inferred that she had made up her mind to ig- 
nore, ostensively if not also from conviction, his preten- 
sions to relationship with her. Upon receiving her letter, 
Fillmore stroked his chin with a slight, ambiguous 
smile, and forthwith took measures to convene the meet- 
ing at Mrs. Lockhart’s house on the following mornifg, 
at twelve o’clock. 

Now, it so happened that Philip had, the evening 
previous, received a note from his publisher in the city, 
requesting his presence at the office betimes the next 
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day. For Philip’s labors during the last few months 
had resulted in the production of a poem, more ambi- 
tious in design and larger in scope than anything he had 
heretofore attempted. His earlier writings, indeed, had 
been chiefly lyrical in character, and had been rather 
indicative of poetical moods and temperament in the 
author than of those unmistakable gifts of seeing, feeling, 
and creating that belong to poets by divine right. He 
had made good his claims to be ranked among the aris- 
tocracy of genius—possibly among those whose place is 
near the throne ; but he had as yet put forward no seri- 
ous pretensions to wear the royal crown on his own 
brows. The present work, which bore the title of 
IpUNA, seems to have been a semi-mystical composition, 
cast in a more or less dramatic form, and aiming to por- 
tray the conflict which is to some extent going on in 
every human heart, between the love that consults and 
indulges selfish interests or impulses, and that nobler 
and purer love which strikes through the mortal and 
temporary symbol to the divine and eternal reality. To 
illustrate this theme, Philip had imagined a wild, sea- 
beaten kingdom, situated somewhere in the unexplored 
ocean of time ; arocky vision of a royal castle, and living 
there a warrior-king, grim, whose beard drifts like the 
snow blown from a mountain-top across the sky. To 
him was born Iduna, glorious in beauty, untamable in 
spirit, dowered from her infancy with mysterious and 
half-supernatural gifts. For once, when little more than 
a baby, she had wandered alone from the castle, and 
down to the misty reaches of the wave-beaten shore. 
What happened to her there was never known; but 
round her neck was hung a broad necklace, wrought 
with mere than human skill of workmanship, of un- 
known shells and precious stones and links of virgin gold. 
The necklace was endowed with talismanic attributes, 
conferring on the grim king’s daughter miraculous 
powers and the lustre of a goddess; and it was whis- 
pered among the people that it was the gift of some 
mighty spirit of the sea, some ocean demi-god, who had 
met the little princess on the shore, and who, if she re- 
mained true to the sublimity of her fate, would one day 
claim her for his bride. But woe to her should the magic 
necklace be lost or yielded up! At these foolish fancies 
the grim king laughed and tossed his beard ; but, as 
Iduna grew in stature and in the splendor of her beauty, 
men said that for such as she no merely human destiny 
was meet; and when, at certain seasons, the sea thun- 
dered more resoundingly along the coast, and the 
wreaths of foam were swept by the fierce breeze past the 
castle battlements, Iduna would mount her horse and 
ride forth, as if she heard the voice of her god-like lover 
calling to her in the gale, and saw his form moving to- 
wards her over the tumultuous crests of the ocean bil- 
lows ; though to other eyes than hers he would appear 
but as a pillar of gleaming mist, a stately phantom of 
the storm, half seen, half imagined. At these supersti- 
tions the grim king frowned, and swore by his beard that 
the girl should learn—and that ere long—the sufficient 
worth of a mortal bridegroom. 

Of this earthly love ; of the loss of the magic neck- 
lace, and with it the protection of the sea-god ; of Idu- 
na’s imprisonment in the castle; of her final recov- 
ery of her talisman by the self-sacrificing agency of 
him whose happiness depended upon withholding it 
from her ; and of her escape from the castle: of these 
things no more than a hint can be given. Seaward she 
rode, and the storm came up to meet her. But the 


tidings of her flight came to the king, and he mounted 
his war-horse and thundered with all his knights in pur- 
suit. 


Wilder grew the storm ; the heavens: were dark- 





ened, and seemed to stoop to the earth ; strange sounds, 
as of the fierce mutterings and laughter of viewless 
spirits, filled the air. Yet still the grim king rode on, 
and, filled with grisly forebodings, his knights pressed 
after him in silence. Then the blast shrieked madly in 
their ears; the earth rocked and shuddered ; ghastly 
lights flickered along the blackness of the sky ; and the 
sea, gathering itself together in a thunder-smitten bat- 
tlement of toppling surges, swept forward on the land. 
Yet, ere it engulfed them forever, they saw ‘by the glim- 
mer of phantom fires, the form of Iduna_ flying far be- 
fore them, her black hair floating backward on the 
hurricane, and the magic necklace flashing round her 
neck. And even as the waters smote them, a god- 
like apparition seemed to emerge resplendent and se- 
rene from the midmost heart, of the tempest: toward 
him Iduna stretched her arms, and was folded to his 
breast. 

When the sun rose again, castle and kingdom, knights 
and king had vanished, and the gray sea rolled its mur- 
muring billows fathoms overhead. But tradition tells 
that in the night, after the princess had gone forth, the 
lover who had liberated her to his own dear cost, 
mounted to the topmost turret, and gazed seaward, and 
as the destroying wave came towering toward him 
through the roar and terror of the darkness, he saw, 
riding with it on its awful crest, two beings of superhu- 
man beauty and grandeur. As they drew near him, he 
bowed his head, trembling; but his heart seemed to 
hear a voice that was like Iduna’s, murmuring his 
name, and her soft fingers touched his cheek. He 
seemed to be gathered up out of himself, and to move 
beside her ; the tempest was still; they were together 
and alone, and the morning broke. 

Such, in bare prose, is the outline of the poem to the 
making of which Philip had brought his best talents and 
energies, and on the merits of which he had been fain 
to stake his fame. Being done, however, and in the 
printers’ hands, he had lost heart about it; felt that it 
was cold and inadequate, and regretted that he had not 
been wise enough to have kept it for ten years, and then 
destroyed it. Accordingly his publisher’s summons, 
coming as it did within a fortnight of the time the book 
appeared, failed to kindle in him any pleasurable anti- 
cipations ; and on his way to the city he pretty well 
made up his mind to abandon poetry as a profession, 
and take to something else. It was all very well to 
amuse one’s self with such vanities while one is a boy, 
but now that he was about to take to himself a wife, 
Philip felt that he ought to adopt some more remu- 
nerative calling. He presented himself at the office, 
with a very grave face, about ten o’clock. 

The publisher bowed, and begged Mr. Lancaster to 
be seated. ‘‘I should have had the honor to wait upon 
you at your own residence, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ but as it was 
desirable to have your signature to some receipts, and 
for other business reasons, I took the liberty—er—well ! 
Now, Mr. Lancaster, I don’t know what your expecta- 
tions were ; it was only natural that they should have 
been great; so were mine; but, to tell you the truth 

. however, judge for yourself.”” And he handed 
him a paper, on which was a brief statement of accounts. 
‘*' We have been on the market only ten days last Wed- 
nesday,’’ added the publisher, ‘‘and I call the results 
thus far fair—fair! Sir, they deserved to be; but I 
doubt not we shall do better yet.””—- : 

‘¢ What is this about ?’’ inquired Philip, who had been 
staring at the paper. ‘‘ What does this entry of eleven 
hundred and fifty pounds mean ?” 

“Your profits on the percentage as agreed upon,”’ 
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answered the publisher. ‘‘ We published at ten and six- 
pence, you know.”’ 

“Oh . .. I see!’ said Philip, quietly. His heart 
heaved, and he knew not whether he were more likely 
to burst into a storm of tears or a shout of laughter. 
**That seems to me very good indeed,’’ he compelled 
himself to add. ‘‘ Didn’t expect the half of it.” 

‘Genius like yours, sir, may expect anything—and 
get it !’’ said the publisher sententiously. ‘‘ There is no 
poet before you, Mr. Lancaster, to-day—not one! Do 
you care to take the check with you now, or . . .” 

‘*T suppose I may as well,”’ said Philip. 


Some transactions were gone through with; Philip 
never remembered what they were. At last he found 
himself, as if by magic, at the door of the house in Ham- 
mersmith, with eleven hundred and fifty pounds in his 
pocket. He threw open the door of the sitting-room 


and strode in. 

He had forgotten all about the reading of the will. 
There was Mr. Fillmore, with the document in his hand, 
just reading out the words—‘“I give and bequeath to 
Marion Lockhart ’’—and there was Marion, with a star- 
tled and troubled 


look in her eyes. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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In a recent number of The Century, among the de- 
lectable miscellanies that succeed the more solid articles 
of that magazine, and fitly conclude the feast, the fol- 
lowing paragraph caught my attention : 

‘*Why should the movement for free libraries be con- 
fined to great cities? A library is of more use in an edu- 
cational way than a high school. 
reading is the true door to culture, and if the taste for 
good reading be once established in a young person there 
is an absolute certainty of the attainment of a degree of 
culture which persevering years of school cannot give. It 
is not enough to have free schoois. A widespread move- 
ment for libraries, which should be either wholly free or 
exceeding cheap, would be a most wholesome one.”’ 

While reading this it occurred tome that I might say 
something on the same text that would add the force of 
illustration to the idea here suggested, and also that 
perhaps the simple recital of the events attending the 
origin and growth of a certain unambitious library 
might encourage a more confident work, by like simple 
means, for the spread of good reading, especially in 
small towns and villages. 

Scarcely three years ago there existed in an inland 
Pennsylvania town a musical association which already 
showed more promise of long life than was expected of 
such a society, certainly more than was discoverable in 
any of the sister clubs that came into being during the 
previous winter, stirred the stagnant surface of country 
social life for a season and died without a sign. This 
musical society, for some occult reason, survived its first 
winter, and entered upon a new year with an idea in 
its collective head. 

It had organized, in the first place, by force of habit, 
with a much stronger constitution than it needed. This 
constitution, with time-honored prevision, demanded of 
the members sundry insignificant fines and fees, and the 
first question that presented itself to the chattering 
fortnightly assemblies of the society—exclusively com- 
posed, by-the-way, of unmarried and young married 
ladies—was, ‘‘What shall be done with our money ?”’ 
A society that met from house to house of its members, 
had its luncheon provided for it by the hostess of the 
morning, and did nothing more expensive than to 
crochet and net, embroider and crewel on its own mate- 
rials, while it carried out its little musical programme— 
what could such a free-and-easy organization do with its 


The taste for good ° 


VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


common funds, except to expend them from time to time 
in futile and superfluous junketings ? Frivolous sugges- 
tion! Not to be indulged for a moment by persons who 
already had fun enough. Some plodding musical enthu- 
siast proposed to use the society’s money in buying 
music. It was easy to see that this would involve learn- 
ing a new piece once in a while, an idea not to be thought 
of by everybody without a shudder. This dangerous 
notion was at once frowned upon as impracticable. But 
how would it do to buy books on music, lives and let- 
ters of musical composers? The thought was declared 
a happy one, and a committee of five was promptly ap- 
pointed to take the matter in hand. 

This committee bought about a dozen volumes of 
popular musical criticism and biography, and already 
saw the end of the list of such books obtainable in Eng- 
dish. Already, too, the dish seemed to pall, so to speak, 
on the society’s palate. Then some modern American 
novels were procured, but not even Mr. Howells, Mr. 
James and Mr. Aldrich could satisfy the literary pro- 
ject that now began to shape itself. 

The broken remnant of a wrecked circulating book 
club of years past was unearthed, or rather undusted 
from an honest garret, possession acquired by the so- 
ciety and again putin circulation, The plot thickened. 
It grew by what it fed upon, Certain sanguine and am- 
bitious ones saw in the mind’s eye the nucleus of a 
growing and useful town library. An appeal was made 
to the public through the doubtful but seemingly neces- 
sary expedient so often used by the impecunious church, 
namely, a Festival! On this complicated scheme of in- 
direct taxation ; on its prodigal sowing of complacency 
on the part of the patrons, and effort on the part of the 
patronized, I will not enlarge, since this account is con- 
fessedly and chiefly a chapter of results. Suffice it to 
say that after the curtain fell on the troubled scene there 
remained a hundred and thirty dollars’ worth of net 
consolation, which the joyous committee, with feelings 
that a Vanderbilt might envy, proceeded to invest in 
books. 

This library should be nothing if not representative 
of every branch of good literature—so the committee 
resolved. If the library could only contain a few books, 
it should have among these some graphic and compre- 
hensive histories of the more important epochs and na- 
tions of the world, some good translations of the greater 
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foreign classics, some popular and competent works on 
science, some fair and lucid books of biography and 
artistic and literary criticism, as well as entertaining 
volumes of travel and adventure, and the wide range of 
fiction so necessary to the prosperity and success of any 
library. It should not be the committee’s fault if the 
public did not know enough to recognize the benefit of 
acquaintance with good work in the soberer paths of 
literature. Such work should be well represented on 
their library shelves for the use of the one in a hundred 
who should wish to consult these volumes. They should 
rest there by themselves, an aristocracy cleaner than their 
fellows, sacred to the good taste of the minority, to the 
committee’s hope in humanity, and faith in the good, 
the true and the beautiful. . 

On the other hand, the committee did not mean to 
repel the humblest and most clumsy advances to a 
love. of literature—such advances should not only be 
helped but rewarded by the provision of ‘‘an intoler- 
able deal of sack for one half-pennyworth of bread.”’ 
Only, for the present, since the line must be drawn 
somewhere, the committee decided it should be drawn 
this side of Zola, Ouida, Mrs. Holmes, and the trash- 
iest of the Sunday-school novels. Moreover, in the 
course of their investments for the library, the commit- 
tee members found a curious law of pecuniary as well 
as intellectual balance in a wise proportion of the lively 
to the severe. If they heeded well this law of library 
balance—since light-weight books cost less than heavier, 
and the book trade gives to libraries a liberal discount— 
their bill proved the effort successful and averaged a 
price for all the books, grave or gay, of about a dollar a 
volume. In this way it came about that one hundred 
and thirty dollars bought nearly as many volumes. 

Of the need of shelves for these new books, and the 
twenty or thirty old volumes before collected, the com- 
mittee were now forcibly reminded. The few books of 
the musical society had, hitherto, found a resting-place 
at the house of the librarian. Now something else must 
be thought of. After some agitation of the affair, two 
rooms, rent free, were offered for the use of ‘‘ The Li- 
brary,’’ as the enterprise now began to be called by 


doubting outsiders, as well as by the enthusiastic mem- . 


bers of the society. Of the rooms offered, the one on 
the third floor, rather than that on the fourth, was ac- 
cepted with thanks. Some castaway book-sfielves were 
collected, two or three different persons gave chairs, no 
two alike, some one else had a table made, and, in due 
time, the library fell heir toa carpet. The furnishing 
of the room was neither elaborate nor esthetic, but it 
would serve. This library was veritably a growth. It 
did not embarrass its career by thinking of what it 
might or ought to need, but, when its wants became ac- 
tually imperative, it somehow seemed to obtain as much 
and not more than it required. 

Two mornings in the week this small but carefully- 
chosen accumulation of books was opened to the public, 
the five committee members serving, in turn, as libra- 
rians. The price for subscription was put ata low figure 
so that no one need grumble—two dollars a year. Be- 
sides, any non-subscriber could take out a book, subject 
to the library regulations, on payment of ten cents. 

It was not very long before enough dollars were col- 
lected to buy a new lot of books. The library thrived 
in a small way, and the committee members were de- 
termined not to be discouraged. In that first summer of 
the library’s tife, be the weather hot or cold, they wen{ up 
and down, shaking their cash-box, counting the small 
change with anxious solicitude, defending their pet 
project from the sneers of their cynical brothers who 


loved to picture to them the evil day ‘‘ when the society 
would have a fight, and the library would burst up,” 
and the books be lost and divided among the spoilers 
that prey on the fruit of perished enterprise. Secretly, 
however, even these scoffing brothers were interested. 
They would scent a committee meeting from afar off 
and enter in time ‘‘ to put a spoke ’’ in the wheel of lit- 
erary discussion that always preceded the choice of new 
books. Every committee meeting was a little supreme 
court that meted out pointed decisions and summary 
criticisms enough to make an author faint. 

When winter came, it was discovered that it was 
necessary to heat the library-room in some way. How ? 
This was something for the committee to find out. It 
may be observed throughout this eventful chronicle that 
the willfully sanguine committee absolutely refused to 
take thought for the morrow until the morrow’s problem 
absolutely stared the library in the face, and demanded 
solution with all the pertinent impertinence inherent in 
such problems. Now, it did not fora moment enter the 
committee’s combined head that it could be necessary 
to pay for the library’s fuel. And it was not. A mem- 
ber of the society offered to keep the library in wood ; 
a member of the committee gave a little wood-stove. So 
much was accomplished with little enough infringement 
on the fund jealously hoarded for the purchase of books 
alone, and now should the library’s cherished earnings 
be lavished in hiring a boy to build fires? The com- 
mittee looked itself in the eyes and answered unani- 
mously, ‘‘No.”’ By its five separate members in turn 
the library fires were made, in the same way that the 
library was tended. 

As more books were bought, more book-cases were 
needed, and these were obtained—gratis, of course—and 
more than enough for present emergencies, in the break- 
ing up of a large private library in the town. 

And so on and on—still indefatigably taken charge of 
by the committee, and becoming more used and appre- 
ciated by the townspeople. In this way, the library has 
continued its tranquil existence, and has now reached 
the dignity of a catalogue of seven hundred volumes, 
whose character would be a credit to any library in the 
land. 

It may not be uninteresting to remark that the faith- 
ful committee members, who certainly are, in great de- 
gree, responsible for the life of the library, are young 
ladies—not to particularize too closely—between the 
ages of twenty and thirty. 

The moral of this tale of a library must be evident to 
any group of persons in any country town who feel in- 
clined to apply it. 

It should be added that the attempt to promote good 
reading here described originated in no phenomenally 
cultured New England village, or favored ‘‘ Little Ped- 
dlington,’’ and it received this modest but honest mea- 
sure of success without the help of any stocks, or shares, 
or life-memberships, or substantial benefactions, From 
annual subscriptions and fees, and the like, the library 
earned its money as it went along, like a thorough-going 
workingman, contracting no debts but the friendly ones 
of gratitude, and only on two or three occasions, as of 
public entertainments, under the auspices of its parent, 
the musical society, has it given itself a lift. 

Like the histories of modern nations, this history of 
a still young and alive library can only be written up to 
date. An unknown future lies before it, but it may 
be earnestly hoped, and not unreasonably surmised, that 
this future will be one of continued growth and wider 
usefulness. 

ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 





“SO TIRED.” 


For many years one of the chief arguments urged by 
the defenders of various stimulants in use, from tea to to- 
bacco’and whisky, has been that they tended to preserve 
the tissues, anything destructive of tissue being consid- 
ered a dangerous element. To-day the proposition, like 
many another deeply-grounded belief, is pushed aside by 
discoveries which set all the old facts in a new light, and it 
is no longer a question of how best to preserve, but how 
most thoroughly to destroy tissue. 

This is not an expounding of the merits or demerits, 
the use or the harm of tea or coffee, which, having in one 
form or another been accepted by all the world, may pro- 
perly be regarded as meeting an instinctive need, the chief 
argument against over-use being that tissue is tanned and 
so rendered unchangeable. 

Writing on an August day in a most unpleasantly damp 
condition, and watching at intervals from the window the 
crowd of perspiring humanity, one would gladly be 
leather, at least through dog-days, if the tea-tanning pro- 
cess were not unluckily confined to the inside. Let the 
sufferer take comfort from the thought that this unuttera- 
ble stickiness has its compensations, and that a natural 
vapor-bath produces much the same sanitary results as the 
artificial one. 

To renew tissue is the necessity of health, and exercise 
active enough to insure perspiration accomplishes this end 
more quickly than any other means. If the skin acts 
freely in this way digestion is improved, headache van- 
ishes, the complexion clears and the whole man and wo- 
man is renewed, outwardly and inwardly. 

The woman who wakes up “‘so tired,’? who drags to 
breakfast and reclines most of the day on sofa or chair, 
because she is ‘‘ too tired to move,’’ who piques her appe- 
petite with tonics and highly-seasoned dishes, and who ex- 
periences every horror of indigestion, from coid feet to 
headache, may be surprised to know that the only thing 
that can by any possibility rest her is vigorous exercise. 
To increase the food supply will increase weakness. Often 
moderate dieting isthe better plan, but exercise must be. 
The corpulent person groans, ‘‘I can’t exercise, because it 
throws me into such a perspiration,’’ while in this very 
fact lies the secret of reduction of bulk. Walk, my fat 
friend, and my tired friend as well. Walk till perspiration 
flows freely, and to prevent the cold clamminess often ex- 
perienced if a current of air strikes one suddenly when in 
such condition, guard against it by wearing a light flannel. 
It need be only gauze, but no matter how light, will act 
just sufficiently as an irritant to prevent any possibility of 
taking cold. A linen or cotton garment drenched by ac- 
tive exercise chills at once, but the light woolen never has 
this effect.- 

‘*No lady ever moves in such a way as to incur the dan- 
ger of a perspiration—really a very vulgar thing, which 
a lady should hardly mention,” said a dignified matron 
the other day in my hearing to two bloodless and chilly- 
looking young girls in white. 

A good many facts of daily life are ‘“‘ vulgar”’ to those 
who have not been taught their significance, but the ne- 
cessity of understanding them does not lessen on that ac- 
count. The grimy workman in his flannel shirt, a most 
unpleasant neighbor, from whom they shrank, was really 
cleaner than the dainty girls, for his skin had done active 
duty, and a wash and change of clothing-would remove 
at once the unpleasant results which in their case lodged 
in every pore, clogging its action and making every spring 


and wheel of the mysterious machinery move with diffi- 
culty. 

Spend the body freely. ‘‘The more the marble wastes 
the more the statue grows,’’ wrote a well-known sculptor 
long ago, and nothing is truer in daily life. For clear brain 
and clear thought, eat less and exercise more, and both 
body and brain will do the better work. 


A LITTLE COMPANY. 
Chicken Soup. 
Baked Blue Fish. Sauce Hollandaise. 
Veal Rissoles. 
Saddle of Mutton, with Jelly. 
Boiled Onions. Eggplant Stuffed. 
Snipe on Toast. 
Chicken Salad. 
Water Crackers. 
Vanilla Ice Cream. 
Fruit. 
Coffee. 

CHICKEN Sourp.—One old fowl, cut in quarters; four quarts 
of cold water, one onion, stuck with two cloves ; one tablespoon- 
ful of-salt, half teaspoonful of pepper. Put over the fowl, and 
skim carefully when the water begins to boil. Simmer slowly for 
two hours, or till tender ; then take out the fowl and set aside to 
cool. Strain the broth and return to the fire ; add one teacupful of 
rice, which has been soaked two hours in a little cold water ; boil 
half an hour, then add one tablespoonful of finely-cut parsley 
and two beaten eggs stirred into a cup of hot milk. Let it 
barely come to boiling point again, and serve at once. 

BakeEpD BLUEFISH.—Lay the fish in a baking-pan, having first 
scored it down the back, and pour over it a half pint of boiling 
water in which two tablespoonfuls of butter have been melted. 
Bake one hour, basting often. Slide to fish-platter, and serve 
very hot. j 

Sauce HoLLaANpDAIse.—Put in a saucepan a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, and as it melts add one tablespoonful.of flour. 
Stir till smooth, and then add slowly half a pint of boiling water 
or of veal stock. As it boils stir in the beaten yolks of four 
eggs. Add the juice of half a lemon and a teaspoonful of fresh 
butter. Serve at once. 

Vea Risso_es.—Chop cold roast veal very fine, allowing one 
cupful for rissoles. Put into a saucepan one tablespoonful of 
butter, and as it boils add asmail onion, minced very fine. Fry two 
minutes, and stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir till smooth, 
and add one cup of stock. As it boils stir in the minced veal, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper, with the 
juice of halfa lemon. Take either puff paste or good pie-crust ; 
roll quarter of an inch thick ; cut with a biscuit-cutter; put a 
teaspoonful of the prepared veal on each; wet the edges with 
cold water and press together. Fry in boiling lard; drain on 
brown paper and serve hot on a napkin. ¢ 

SapDLE oF MutTtTon.—This should have been kept not less 
than a week in the ice-house, or, if in winter, in a cold place. 
Allow twelve minutes to the pound in roasting, and treat as in 
directions for roast lamb in No. 16 of OuR CoNnTINENT. 

PotaTogrs.—As in No. 1 of OuR ConTINENT. 

Bortzep Ontons.—Boil fifteen minutes in one water, drain 
and add fresh, salting it and boiling then till tender—about one 
hour if young; one and a-half if old. Drain ; add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter ; put on in little bits and a sprinkle of pepper, and 
serve very hot. 

EeerLant Sturrep.—Parboil fifteen minutes. Then make a 
triangular cut in the top; remove the piece and take out the seeds. 
Let it lie for an hour in water to which a tablespoonful of salt 
has been added. Make a stuffing of one cup of crumbs, two 
ounces of salt pork and an onion chopped fine ; one teaspoonful 
of salt, half an one of pepper and of nutmeg mixed ; wet with 
half a cup of boiling water or stock, and fill the eggplant, tying 


Potatoes. 


Cheese. 
Fruit Pudding. 
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a string around it to keep the piece in place. Bake an hour, 
basting often with a spoonful of butter in a cup of water. 

SniPe on Toast.—Dress and wipe them clean. The legs 
should be tied close to the body and the beaks under the wing. 
Lie a very thin slice of bacon around the breast of each bird and 
fry in boiling lard. Three minutes will be sufficient. Serve on 
thin slices of buttered toast, salting and peppering them lightly. 

CuIcKEN SaLap.—Cut the meat of the chicken used for soup 
into small bits; pile in the centre of a dish, arranging delicate 
lettuce about it, and mask with a Mayonnaise dressing, made 
as in No. 3 of OUR CONTINENT. 

Fruit Puppine.—Three pints of milk, eight Boston crackers 
split and buttered, six eggs beaten light, two cups of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a nutmeg grated, half a teaspoon- 











ful of cinnamon, one pound of stoned raisins, quarter of a pound 
of currants. Boil the milk and then add sugar, eggs and flavoring. 
Butter a deep pudding-dish, put in a layer of crackers and 
moisten with a little of the custard. Then add a layer of fruit 
and do this till all is in the dish. Pour over the rest of the cus- 
tard, cover and bake two hours in a slow oven. Brown at the 
last and eat hot, with or without sauce. 

VANILLA Ick CREAM.—One quart of rich milk, one quart of 
sweet cream, four cups of sugar, eight eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, four teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Boil the milk, beat eggs and 
sugar together and add slowly, stirring till it barely begins to 
thicken. When cold add the cream and set all on the ice.- Pre- 
pare freezer and proceed as directed in No. 28 of Our Contt- 
NENT. HELEN CAMPBELL. 





English Hatred. 

A PEOPLE that believe themselves wronged always think 
themselves hated. The sense of injustice paralyzes the 
power to analyze the motives of the wrong-doer. The con- 
sciousness of injury received effaces all evidence of good, 
or even of good intent, on the part of theaggressor. Itis 
not strange, therefore, that the Irish people, burning under 
the wrongs of centuries, and sore with the scath of ages of 
misfortune, should vent its boisterous wrath upon Eng- 
land, and attribute all the doings and misdoings of her 
dominant neighbor to an inherited and ineradicable hate. 
It is perhaps impossible for any body of men to contem- 
plate for any considerable period the idea of a common 
evil that may be traced, directly or indirectly, to another 
class, nationality or race, without coming devoutly to be- 
lieve in the idea of a deep-seated individual and collective 
hostility against them. In other times, there was no doubt 
very much of truth in this conviction. There is very little 
doubt that Rome hated Carthage, and the Roman hated 
the Carthagenian. The Jews, in the days of their national 
existence, seem to have had an active spite against all 
other peoples, as the Moslem of modern times has against 
all other religionists. It is not improbable that within a 
comparatively brief period there was a very general bitter- 
ness against the Scottish people on the part of the Eng- 
lish. In the early days of our civil war our people were 
accustomed to expend a good deal of superfluous wrath 
on the matter of English hatred for the United States and 
her institutions. Nineteen out of every twenty of the South- 
ern white people believe to-day that the cause of that war 
and all its calamities, was the inappeasable hatred of the 
North for the South and the Southern people. Envy of 
their wealth and ease, jealousy of the eloquence of their 
men and the beauty of their women, and sheer fanatic hate 
of the purity, peace and loveliness of their moral and social 
life, are regarded by the greater portion of them to-day as 
the true mainsprings of the Abolition movement. Yet there 
was, perhaps, less actual gall in the sentiment that moved 
the nation on and on, for half a century, toward the inevit- 
able culmination, the extinction of slavery in America, than 
in any similar movement of history. The most intelligent 
mass of conscientious men and women that ever moved 
hand in hand toward a common end, were the Abolition- 
ists of the decade that preceded the war. In almost all 
cases it was not only the conviction that slavery was 
wrong, but also the settled belief that to ignore it was a 
sin, that spurred them on to sorrowful activity. ‘Yet the 
belief of the Southern man was reasonable. As uncon- 
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scious of the real motives that animated his opponents 
as of the secret of the Sphinx, the readiest explanation was 
an epidemic of hatred. In the same manner, the Irish 
people, conscious that, somehow or other, they have not 
achieved the prosperity and success which ought to have 
waited on a race of such native capacity; and tracing 
many ills of the past to English rule, very naturally leap 
to the conclusion that universal hate and malice on the 
part of the English people are at the bottom of all their 
calamities. Such a view on the part of the Irishman is 
only what should be expected under the circumstances. 
But that Americans, standing without the vortex of preju- 
dice and passion, should give countenance to this idea, 
would seem impossible, were it not that numerous in- 
stances prove that such is the fact. 

It may be admitted that the course of England toward 
Ireland has been one of injustice ; that the present state 
of her peasantry is deplorable, and that English misrule 
has been a prime cause of her misfortunes; it may be 
conceded that the hostility of the Irishman to England is 
universal, and yet the theory of English hatred of the 
Irish is utterly absurd ‘and untenable. Not only is it nega- 
tived with the utmost emphasis by the nature of English 
society, of the civil and military service of Great Britain, 
but it is especially negatived in that there is no sufficient 
motive for any such sentiment. Whatever may have 
been the popular idea in Cromwell’s day, it has long 
since been forgotten by the victors in that terrible strug- 
gle, though each year seems only to burn it deeper into 
the hearts of the vanquished. Inherited hatred never ad- 
mits of personal preference. If that were the sentiment of 
the English people the instances of favor and partiality to 
the Irish in social and official life would either be unheard 
of or so rare as to attract special attention. There is noth- 
ing in the relations of the two peoples to justify such a 
feeling, and the Englishman who should desire anything 
else than the security, safety and prosperity of Ireland 
would be worthy of a lunatic asylum. Greed might stimu- 
late some to continue injustice ; but that is not hate, and, 
from the nature of things, can affect only a small portion 
of the people of England. That the vast majority of the 
English people are actually well-wishers of Ireland and the 
Irish people no sane man can honestly deny. They are, in 
fact, only less interested in Irish prosperity than the Irish 
themselves. The difference between them is one of meth- 
ods simply. The Irish view of what Ireland needs differs, 
it may be by the world’s width, from the English view of 
what she needs, but to say that the purpose of the English 
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view is the pacification and prosperity of Ireland is only to 
admit that Englishmen are controlled by ordinary human 
motives, while to claim that they are actuated by hatred 
is to assert that they reverse in their motives the rules 
that govern and control other people and nations, and es- 
pecially that principle of self-interest which the Anglo- 
Saxon was never known to neglect, except by the pro- 
foundest mistake. The differences now pending between 


the peasantry and the government can no more be pro- 
moted by this appeal to a mythical hatred than by sending 
aid and comfort, or even money and crack-brained volun- 
teers, from America to Arabi, the Egyptian rebel. 





Reapers of Our CONTINENT are this week invited to 
follow, with the aid of faithful illustrations, the cruise of 
the United States steamship Alliance to the far North in 
search of the ill-fated Jeannette. Jack and Jill move into 
their new house, which has been furnished to their satisfac- 
tion, invite their friends to criticise its arrangements, and 
make their farewell bow to the thousands of readers who, 
have with unabated interest, followed this exceedingly en- 
tertaining and suggestive series from its first chapter. 
Judge Tourgée, in ‘‘ Hot Plowshares,’’ and Julian Haw- 
thorne, in ‘‘Dust,’? move forward the characters whose 
lives lend interest to their respective tales. A short essay 
on “A Village Library’’ will be found full of useful hints 
for young ladies of energy and intelligence who want 
something to do during the coming winter. 





BOOK NOTES. 


THE PuppDLEFORD Paprrs. By H.H. Riley. Lee & Shepard. 
$200. The traveler rushing by any of the great lines of railway 
through Central Ohio or Illinois, noting as he goes the countless 
well-built villages or thriving and active towns finds it hard to 
realize that many of them are but a generation old, and that for 
the large majority fifty years is antiquity. The distinctive fea- 
tures of Western life are disappearing day by day. Their sharp- 
est outline was lost before it had occurred to more than one or 
two to record the extraordinary phases of life, whether physical 
or mental ; and whoever to.day takes up a book like Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s ‘‘ A New Home, Who'll Follow,’’ Major Jones’ ‘ Wild 
Scenes in the West,’’or even the volume now under considera- 
tion, a new edition of ‘‘ The Puddleford Papers,”’ by H. H. Riley, 
first given to the public many years ago, turns it over skeptically, 
disposed to doubt if such scenes ever had existence save in the 
author’s mind. . 

It is unfortunate for the West, using the word as our grand- 
fathers did, and limiting it to the States grouped about Ohio, that 
a pen as vivid and brilliant as Bret Harte’s has never appeared to 
make the chronicle one that ail the world would read eagerly. Re- 
moteness has had its usual part to play in the enchantment sur- 
rounding every Californian picture, romance dwindling as the 
square of the distance lessened, and pioneering in Central New 
York seeming a hopelessly tame and unpicturesque proceeding. 
Such records as remain must be read chiefly between the lines if 
one would feel the real spirit in them, for the most of them are 
weighted with the labored facetiousness and pathos of our inter- 
mediate state in literature. We began as imitators, and necessa- 
rily, for simply changing working ground from England to 
America could not include a change of style, and the first Ame- 
rican book was a fair sample of the best descriptive work of the 
eighteenth century. Then came a period when we floundcred in 
deepest depths, holding fast to the worst English models, and 
certain that to let go and strike out boldly would mean imme- 
diate destruction. Gradually firmer footing appeared. There 
were suggestions even in the days of the New York Mirror, 
Graham’s Magazine and its compeers of an emancipation from 
tradition, but simple English was still at a discount, and the 
style was as rank and unpruned as the growth of the unctuous 
river bottoms. To let the story tell itself was an undreamed-of 
attainment. Endless digression was the law, and a forced 
lightness which blinded one to the real humor of the situation. 

“ The Puddleford Papers” unfortunately belong to this era, 
and yet the tincture is so slight that it is mentioned mierely in 
regret.that the value of the sketches of a time now historical and 
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soon to be only traditional should be in the least vitiated. Mr. 
Riley is a keen observer, and to one who has known the flavor 
of pioneer life in the West there is no sense of exaggeration. The 
village is capitally given, as well as the chief characters, whose 
theatre of action lies in the bar-room of the Puddleford tavern, or 
about the stove in the Puddleford store. The eighth chapter, in 
which Puddleford politics are described in full, with the details of 
an electioneering campaign, hold a delightful humor, Wiggins’ 
speech aud Higgins’ as well being reported with a zest which 
makes them irresistible. Squire Longbow, his legal decisions and 
indecisions, contain material enough for half a dozen “‘ roaring 
farces.’’ Ike Turtle, the old hunter, who seeks im vain to escape 
civilization ; the Colonel, who “‘ professed to have lived a scien- 
tific life—that is without work—but all the while found some one 
a little more scientific,’’ and so had never been able to hold his 
own anywhere ; the Puddleford training-day, the case of ‘ Fil- 
kins against Beadle’’ and Turtle’s argument are filled with a wild 
absurdity which yet has always a show of reason. Turtle’s ar- 
gument in the case of ‘‘ Puddleford against Pu dleford,’’ is but 
one of the hundred passages which should be given in full. The 
defendant, who has signed away a certain property which she 
wishes to reclaim, brings the plea that she was deranged at the 
time, and did not know what she did. 

‘There are just half a dozen defenses,’”’ exclaimed Tuitle, 
“and each one will blow the case sky-high. Nobody can’t set up 
insanity in a new country, because there ain’t nothin’ here to 
make anybody insane ; and, if there was, our judges and juries 
think a leetle too much of themselves, thick as the bushes are, 
to “low a Puddlefordian to prove herself a fool in open court. 
There is a pride that won’t permit it. Yes, sir’ Ain’t that la’, 
Squire Longbow ?”” 

‘¢The Puddleford Papers’’ most certainly hold material for his- 
tory, and as certainly a laugh for to-day, and we mayall be grate- 
ful for the new edition which Lee & Shepard have had the dis- 
cernment to see was needed. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 





Many editions of Miss Woolson’s ‘“‘ Anne”’ have been ex- 
hausted, and the presses are now at work upon another, a well- 
deserved success. 


GREATLY to the delight of all Shaksperean students, a perfect 
copy of the third edition of the “ Passionate Pilgrim,’’ dated 
1612, has lately been discovered in England. 


THE new and complete edition of Mrs. Southworth’s novels, 
just issued by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is in duodecimo form, 
in forty-three volumes, the first one having a new portrait of 
Mrs. Southworth and a view of her cottage on the Potomac. 


Henri Dupin, who is now the oldest among living French 
authors and dramatists, hus just published a book under the 
title of ‘‘ La Vieillesse de Mazarin,” written with a vigor and 
grace of style hardly to be expected in a man of his age, as heis 
now ninety-five. 

TURGENIEFF’s latest story is an entire change from his ordi- 
nary style. When last in Russia the novelist found an old copy 
of Boccaccio, and after repeated readings decided that the 
Italian was master of the art of telling a story, and at once 
altered his own method. 

Co.ong. T. W. Hicetnson’s literary work has been greatly 
interfered with by his serious and long-continued illness. He 
has been unable to finish his article for the November Harper, 
and his place will be filled by Professor John Fiske with one on 
“* Virginia in the Colonial Period.” 


PLymovutH Putpit, long a part of the Christian Union, is to 
become a separate weekly publication, Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert commencing it on Mr. Beecher’s return to the pulpit in 
October. The Christian Union will still give the ‘* Lecture-Room 
Talk.”” The yearly subscription price for Plymouth Pulpit will 
be $2.00, or with the Union, $4.00. 


D. LotHror & Co. announce a series of ‘‘ Young Folks’ Bio- 
graphies,’’ opening with a “ Life of Washington,”’ which is, it is 
said, to present facts never before published. Their “‘ Spare 
Minute Series ’’ has a new volume made up of passages from the 
works of Charles Kingsley, with an introduction by Mr. How- 
ells. The volume is entitled ‘‘ Living Truths.” 


Some very curious and interesting documents have been dis- 
covered by Professor Kovalefeky among the Spanish State papers 
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One of them, a report from the Spanish ambassador to England 
at the time of Peter the Great’s reception there, makes him out 
to be an even wilder barbarian than supposed. There are also 
reports found at the Escurial, written by Spaniards who were in 
England with Philip during the reign of Bloody Mary, describ- 
ing the English bitterness againgt them, and prophesying a short 
duration for Philip’s influence. 


A MANUSCRIPT which has lain in the library of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Stockholm for one hundred and forty years, 
is soon to be published, having been translated into English by 
Professor Tafel. It isby Swedenborg, and on the brain, being a 
summary of the literature of the brain down to Swedenborg’s 
time, with his own analysis and theory of the facts. Professor 
Tafel adds an account of the science of the brain to this day, 
with many notes in which Swedenborg’s views are compared with 
those of modern science. 


NoTHING more strongly indicates the surprising growth and 
progress of the last ten years in the South than the character of 
the many new journalistic enterprises at various points. From 
Chattanooga comes The Tradesman, a handsome, well-printed, 
illustrated weekly, devoted to manufacturing, mining, mercan- 
tile and other interests. Established in 1879, it has constantly 
improved, and under its able management is one of the most im- 
portant influences working in the ‘‘New South.’”’ The Florida 
Dispatch, a monthly published at Jacksonville, and devoted to 
all industrial interests, is on a much smaller scale, but a signifi- 
cant exponent of the busy life awakening there ; while Nashville, 
Tenn., has a magazine, Southern Industries, which compares fa- 
vorably with the best Northern technical journals. 





MIGMA. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, the well-known authoress, otherwise 
Mrs. Frances Lean, made her début on the stage lately at South- 
ampton, England, as ‘‘ Lady Jane,”’ in Patience. 


Mr. Witt1am Howe ts and family have had an unexpected 
and rather troublesome detention in London, the mumps appear- 
ing and preventing their going at once to Italy as had been 
arranged. 


THE discussion as to the authenticity of the romance from the 
elder Hawthorne still goes on, and, in the meantime, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, whose literary secret it has been suggested it may 
be, has been staying quietly at Nonquint, by the sea. 


Tue Emperor of Russia would seem to be recovering some- 
what from his very natural terror of assassination, as it is now 
announced that the Imperial family will spend the winter in 
St. Petersburg, where Court festivities ~vill be resumed. 


HERBERT SPENCER, whose chief object in visiting this country 
is health, suffered much from sleeplessness on the voyage, and 
having retreated to the Catskills for quiet, will not return to New 
York till after a journey to Canada and probably the West. 


CHARLES O’Conor’s intense and active life seems to have 
paved the way to a very serene and hearty'old age. He is now 
seventy-cight, and is described as rambling daily about the cliffs 
and town of Nantucket, his hands in his pockets, and his hat on 
the back of his head. 


THOUGH many papers of his party are trying to write him 
down, the popularity of Alexander H. Stephens in Georgia has 
not lessened. On his recent visit to Atlanta he was met by a 
brass band, and the whole town, white and black, turned out to 
do him honor. 


SHEEP-FARMING in Australia is hampered by a new cause. 
Rabbits have become the worst enemy of the grazier, for in the 
districts where they are most prolific they have left so little grass 
that the sheep have had to be transferred to other localities to 
prevent their starving. No less than 60,000 have been killed in 
a single week. 


Mr. Partie GILBERT HAMERTON has received the well-de- 
served decoration of Officier d’Académie in. recognition of the 
value of his various writings on art. The suggestion came from 
the French Director-General of Fine Arts, and the decoration 
was conferred by the French Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts. 


BULL- FIGHTING at Nimes has resulted in diversions of quite as 
active a character. Dissatisfied with the tameness of the ani- 





mals, the audience pitched their chairs into the arena, breaking 
over a thousand of them. The barriers were knocked down and 
the spectators made a bonfire of all combustible. materials, so 


well done that the fire brigade had much trouble in controlling 
the flames. . 


THE celebrated German surgeon, Professor Esmarch, has pub- 
lished the lecture delivered by him at Kiel on the treatment ot 
President Garfield’s wound. He insists that the injury was not 
necessarily mortal, but that death came as the result of careless- 
ness in the application of antiseptics. His plan would have 
been to have the surgeons make no effort to find the bullet, but 
confine themselves to a rigorous antiseptic treatment, as did 
Langenbeck when the Emperor of Germany was wounded. 


Among the circulars sent out by the Hon. Jay Hubbell to the 
list of employés in the Philadelphia Post Office, furnished him 
by a clerk, was one addressed to ‘‘Miss Sallie Binns,’’ Miss 
Binns is, of course, useless as a voter, but the assessment of two 


-per cent. on her salary will be as desirable as if she were, and a 


response is necessary if she would retain her position. Pre- 
cisely how she can remit ‘in bank check, draft or postal money 
order,” it is, however, a little difficult to understand, for Miss 
Sallie Binns, efficient and faithful public servant as she has 
proved, is—the office cat ! 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH has had very uncomfortable experiences in 
trying to preserve the records of his labors. All the notes of his 
famous tour in Africa were, some years ago, destroyed by fire, 
and the collections of recent travels, now in Cairo, are in immi- 
nent danger. He is at present in, Alexandria, where he remained 
during the bombardment, and writes from there, after stating 
that he has with him the diaries of his travels since 1872: ‘‘ But 
I have left,’’ he says, ‘‘ everything else at Cairo—an entire life- 
time to me, for there are the results of twenty years’ fatigue and 
incessant labor; my herbarium, my manuscripts, my drawings, 
my maps of the deserts of Egypt, the labor of the last eight 
years. There is besides, at Cairo, the famous Boulak Museum 
exposed to the insatiable cupidity of the Arabs on account of the 
golden articles it contains. What an irreparable loss to science 
if it were lost !’’ 





REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


August 24.—British advance toward Cairo from Ismailia. 
Slight skirmishes all along the line.——Virginia jury at Lunen- 
burg decides that the street vendetta in which Garland killed 
Addison was a ‘‘duel.’”’ Garland consequently acquitted.—— 
President visits the Newport torpedo station.——Two deaths 
from yellow fever and sixty-two new cases at Brownsville, Texas. 
Eight fatal cases at Matamoras.——Deaths : Rev. George W. Mus- 
grave, D. D., LL. D., of Philadelphia, long a leader in the af- 
fairs of the Presbyterian Church, aged seventy-eight years ; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, D. D., of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
aged seventy-five years. 


August 25.—News received of serious engagement west 
of Ismailia on the 24th instant. British 2000, Egyptians 10,000. 
British hold their ground and wait for reinforcements.——Vio- 
lent hail-storm near Pesth kills men and animals, destroys crops 
and ruins houses. ——Governor Sprague resists the sale of Canon- 
chet by force of arms. The purchaser, F. D. Moulton, denied 
admission.—Grain elevator burned in Boston. Five lives lost. 
Property destroyed, $410,000. 


August 26.—Effectual blockade of the Egyptian coast. 
——Egyptians release Austrian sailors whom they captured by 
mistake.——English refuse to allow Turkish troops to land at 
Alexandria, Port Said or Suez. Must land, if at all, at Rosetta, 
Damietta or Aboukir.—Independent Republicans formally or- 
ganize in Maine.——“‘ Cliff House’ burned, Newport, R. I.—— 
Water famine in Pittsburg——Town of Ben Ficken, Texas, 
washed away by a freshet. Forty lives lost.——Deaths: At 
Mystic, Conn., Charles Mallory, shipbuilder and merchant. At 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Richard C. Overton, merchant. 


August 27.—The Sultan accepts England’s terms. 
M. de Lesseps returns to France.——Skirmishing between pick- 
ets west of Ismailia, and an assault by Egyptians at Meks.—— 











REFERENCE CALENDAR—THE DRAMA. 





Japan preparing for war against Corea, in consequence of a revo- 
lution in that country. 


August 28.—New ministry formed by the Khedive. 
Cherif Pacha at its head.—— Distinguished Egyptian, Ali Fehmy, 
captured by the English.—lIrish constabulary resume their 
strike. Strike at Cohoes, N. Y., ends. Work resumed at re- 
duced wages.——The President holds a reception at Newport. 
—-Forty-six new cases of yellow fever at Brownsville. 


August 29.—The Egyptians make a vigorous night at- 
tack on the British west of Ismaiiia. Repulsed.——Greeks and 
Turks fighting on the international frontier.——Cholera making 
fearful ravages in Manilla and Japan.—kEighty-two new cases 
of yellow fever at Brownsville-——Three factories burned at 
Haverhill, Mass.——Death of William A. Allen, president of 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 


August 30.—General Wolseley massing his troops near 
the Kassasin lock, west of Ismailia, and bringing up reinforce- 
ments from Alexandria. ——Lieutenant Commander Casper F. 
Goodrich, U. 8. N., detailed to accompany General Wolseley in 
the field by permission of the Queen.—Snow storm at Lead- 
ville, Colorado.—— American Association for the Advancement 
of Science adjourns its sessions at Montreal.——Fifty-two new 
cases of yellow fever at Brownsville, Texas.——George Jacob 
Holyoake arrives from England on a mission to advance the in- 
terests of immigration. 


August 31.—Arabi Bey asks an armistice of eight days ; 
not granted.—Brunswick Hotel and Pleasant House burned at 
Old Orchard Beach.—Secretary Chandler inspects matters per- 
taining to his department in the vicinity of Boston. 


September 1.—Police trouble in ireland culminates. 
About 1200 men refuse to do duty, because some of their num- 
ber were discharged for attending a strikers’ meeting. City pa- 
trolled by the military, and riotous demonstrations made in va- 
rious quarters.——Egypt less excited than Ireland.—Hostili- 
ties continued between Turkey and Greece.——Cetywayo leaves 
England for the Cape of Good Hope.——Order revoked which 
removed General Sturgis from the command of the Soldiers’ 
Home at Dayton, Ohio.——Chief Engineer W. W. Wood, U.8.N., 
drowned near Norfolk, Virginia. 


Scientific.—The French mission for the Venus transit has 
lately had voted to it by both Houses of Parliament the sum of 
£18,000.—A time-ball, similar to the one.at Greenwich, Eng., 
has been established at Rio de Janeiro by M. Cruls, the Imperial 
astronomer.——The intervals between the meetings of the Me- 
teorological International Congress have been so great that the 
president, Dr. Wilde, of St. Petersburg, has decided to form a 
permanent committee to meet once a year and examine the ma- 
terial collected during that time. The first of these meetings 
was held at Copenhagen early in August.——Some interesting 
experiments have been made at Havre in order to test a system 
of telephony between the roads and the city. All have succeeded 
80 well-that it is now proposed to form a pontoon structure some 
distance from the land and to place upon it public telephones to 
be used by the shipping in communicating with the land.——At 
a recent féte at the Tuileries a solar apparatus set in motion a 
printing-machine which printed several thousand copies of a spe- 
cimen journal called The Soleil Journal. Cider and coffee were 
made by its aid and a pump was set in motion. The use of such 
apparatus for troops in India and Egypt is suggested.—The 
French Chamber of Deputies proposes, through its Budget Com- 
mittee to the House, to expend a sum of £3680 for microscopical 
inspection of bacon or any meat likely to be infected with tri- 
chine. The microscope in France is becoming more and more an 
instrument of common use. To cover expenses a special im- 
port tax is to be levied.——A large tract of copal forest has 
been discovered in Mozambique by Mr. James Heathcote, sent 
out by the British Consul at that point to search for the body of 
the late Captain Wybrants. Mr. Heathcote writes: ‘“‘ The forest 
where I obtained this gum, of which I send you specimens (I 
have collected six tons), is fully two hundred miles long. It is 
a belt which runs parallel with the coast and the first range of 
mountains.——The tree domineers over all, and, standing in any 
place overlooking the forest, you see here and there trees grow- 
ing, as it were, in a hayfield. The gum has a beautiful odor if 
pounded and burnt; also, if boiled in a pot of water.’’ The or- 
dinary gum copal tree is lofty, but by no means as high as indi- 
cated by Mr. Heathcote’s comparison. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE coming season promises to be an unusually brilliant one 
throughout the United States, and the leading managers are in 
the field with announcements of the highest order. Signor Sal- 
vini, Mile. Rhea and Mme. Modjeska are the leading representa- 
tives of foreign visitors, who will interpret the classic drama, 
while Barrett, McCullough, Jefferson, Keene, O’Neill, Clara 
Morris, Mary Anderson and Margaret Mather will be the leading 
home exponents of the legitimate drama. Charles Wyndham, 
an English light-comedy actor of high standing, comes with 
his own company, and Mrs. Langtry, the world-renowned “ pro- 
fessional beauty,’’ will challenge comparison with and criticism 
on the part of her American sisters. Her portrayal of Shaks- 
peare’s comedy heroines is anticipated with the greatest inte- 
rest by all American playgoers. In the contemporary drama 
the latest productions of leading playwrights will be brought 
forward in profusion, and melodrama will be rife this year, 
owing to the enormous success of ‘‘ The World,”’ with its startling 
scenic effects. ‘‘The Romany Rye” (the Gypsy Gentleman), a 
pronounced London success, it is anticipated, will be the melo- 
dramatic piece de resistance. . All the attractions mentioned will 
be seen at our city houses from time to time. 


GREaT improvements have been made in several of the Phila- 
delphia theatres during the summer months. The interior of 
the Arch Street has been entirely re-decorated. The entrance 
of the Chestnut Street Opera House has been enlarged and other- 
wise improved, and Haverly’s. Chestnut Street Theatre, the 
Lyceum and the Walnut Street have been thoroughly renovated. 


DurtneG Mr. Barrett’s present engagement at Haverly’s Thea- 
tre he will produce a new play by the Hon. George H. Boker, of 
Philadelphia, entitled ** Francesca di Rimini.’ 


Mrs. LAnGtrY makes her initial bow before an American 
audience at the Park Theatre, in New York, on October 30. She 
will be at Haverly’s Chestnut Street Theatre in December. 


Miss MARGARET MATHER made her debut as ‘‘ Juliet’ at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Chicago, August 28. Much has been said and 
written of this lady, and her first public appearance justified the 
high expectations formed. Alexander Salvini, a son of the illus- 
trious actor, played ‘‘ Romeo.”’ 


FLORENCE MarryaT (Mrs. Francis Lean), the novelist, has 
entered the profession. She appeared as ‘‘ Lady Jane,’’ in ‘‘ Pa- 
tience,’’ a short time since, the company making a provincial tour 
in England. 


THE Lyceum (Broad Street) will henceforth be devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of light opera. A miniature per- 
formance of ‘‘ Patieace”’ opens the house. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
new se will be presented here in November. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. | 


CONSUMPTION no longer an incurable disease. Send to Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, for their treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, and learn how this disease may be surely arrested and 
cured. It will be mailed free. 








Bound Volumes of the Continent. 

THE publishers are now ready to furnish bound copies of Vol. I. with 
a complete Index. All orders received will be put on file and filled in 
the order of their receipt. Back numbers can be returned by mail or 
express at the sender’s cost. Those preferring to have their volumes 
bound themselves, can be furnished with finely stamped covers and a 
complete index at the rate given below. This volume will be of the size 
of the original publication, and will include twenty-one numbers. 

Bound copies of the first volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbers 
in good condition, at the actwal cost of binding and packing, exclusive cf 


to wit: 
Silk cloth, cnet gilt ee - ° . ° pan 
Half roan, ° ° : 90 
Half morocco, . : 1. 20 


To those not returning back numbers this volume will be: furnished at 
the following rates : 


Silk cloth, anges hae om, & * > - $2.25 
Half roan, « s > - 2,56 
Half morocco, . 2.85 


Cloth cases for binding, 40 cents, ‘and 25 cents 
This makes a very elegant volume, containing contributions from the 
recognized leading writers of America, and illustrations by the foremost 
artists and engravers. We put it at this very low rate simply because 
the change of form makes it differ greatly from those which are to follow. 
This volume will be carefully packed and sent by express at the cost of 
the person ordering. 


















































IN LIGHTER VEIN. 











CARRIED TOO FAR. 


«Look at Kate Green, mother !”’ 





«Yes; she has carried her love of the antique so far as to take old Mr. Jones for a husband.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Quien Sabe ? 
IF the dance is most terribly hot, 
And the stairs have not one vaeant spot, 
If we happen to go 
Where cool breezes blow, 
Who will know ? 


If the moon most discreetly doth hide, 
And the path it is not very wide, 
What if closely we walk 
The better to talk, 
Who will know ? 


If the light is so very obscure, tr 
And the rose is so hard to procure, 
If one gently doth bend, 
Assistance to lend, 

Who will know ? 
If young toads gambol wild in the shade, 
Then what marvel that one grows afraid, 
If for safety from harm, 
One leans on an arm, 

Who will know ? 
If ‘‘bangs’’ are a little bit crushed 
And cheeks are a trifle more flushed, 
Well—and if it is false— 
The cause was the waltz, 

Who will know ? 

W. G, THWISTON. 


The following lines were written by a witty author, and 
with others of like purport, laid beside the plates at a recent en- 
tertainment. The ‘‘Tom’”’ in question was once a surgeon well 
known in Philadelphia, but now represents a large powder-mak- 
ing firm in a foreign land : 

To physic, first, Tom his attention turned, 
And for a while with Esculapian ardor burned, 
None sang its praises louder ; 
Till shocked by the havoc he had made, 
He vowed to practice a less deadly trade, 
And went to making powder. 


That Umbrella.—During the shower a citizen carrying a 
very wet umbrella entered a hotel to pay a cal] to some one up 


stairs. After placing his umbrella where it might drain, he 
wrote upon a piece of paper and pinned to it the sentence : 

‘“‘N. B.—This umbrella belongs to a man who strikes a 250- 
pound blow—back in fifteen minutes.”’ 

He went his way up stairs, and after an absence of fifteen 
minutes returned to find his umbrella gone and in its place a 
note reading : 

“Pp. 8.—Umbrella taken by a man who walks ten miles an 
hour—won’t be back at all.’”’"— Free Press. 


«‘ The white wonder of her arms is tvo divinely perfect 
for anything of mere flesh and blood ; she is but the beatific phan- 
tom of some delicious dream chiseled into glorious tangibility by 
some old master’s cunning hand.’’ This is what he wrote home 
about the divine being he had seen on thestage. He recovered on 
learning that the whiteness was all chalk, and that the “old 
master ’’ was a German barber, who did something in the cos- 
metic line. 


A Wisconsin court has convicted a man for stealing a 
manuscript poem and sentenced him to the penitentiary for one 
year. Unless he threatened to publish it the sentence seems 
rather severe. If he had stolen a prose article no doubt he would 
have got ten years.— Norristown Herald. 


Bridegrooms who fail to attend the wedding have been 
numerous of late in the Northwest. Whenever a stranger is 
seen with a ‘‘ steer-caught-in-the-corn expression”’ he may be 
set down as a Northwestern escaped bridegroom.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria is naturally 
anxious about her son, the Duke of Connaught, now with the 
army in Egypt. Don’t be disturbed, Madame; His Grace is 
rather safer on the Nile than he would be on the Thames. 


«“‘ Does your wife take much exercise ?’’ asked Fenderson 
of Fogg, whose family is at the seaside. ‘‘ Exercise !’’ exclaimed 
Fogg, ‘‘I should say so. She changes her dress six times every 
day.”’— Boston Transcript. : ‘ 

It is the easiest thing in the world to distinguish be- 
tween an English lord and his American copy, commonly called 
asnob. The Englishman always speaks well of his own country. 
—AHartford Post. 





